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AAA Road to LoDdon. 
B Road to Watford. 
C Road to Luton. 
D Road to Chester. 
£ Road to Gorhambury. 
F Road to Childwick. 
G G G The Watling-^treet. 

H Road to Hemel Heinp«tead. 
I The Abbey Church and Monastic Baildinf 
K St. MichaerH Church. 
L The Vicarage House. 
N St. Michael Vstreet. 
O OO O O The Walls of the City of Veralam. 
P Verulam Hills 
Q 1 Roman Road, Axif^ up about 1800. 
Q2 Roman Road, du|^ up 1818. 
Q Q Q Q Vestiges of Roman Roads. 

R The Place of St. Mary Magdelen's Chapel. 

S Ditto of St. German's Chapel, founded by the Prior 

Ulfino, 915. 
T Teselated Pavement found. 

V The River banked out of the Fith-pool which washed 

the Walls of Verulam, and extended over th« 
space W W, 
X Town Hall. 

Y Holywell House. 
Z Rome Land. 

— ..... Shows the Corporation Boundary, 
a The Abbey Court, 
b c d e Dissenting Chapels, 
f The Castle stood here. 
The Chequers Field and Inn. 
Key Field. 
i The Lower Gate leading into the Abbey Court and 

Monastery at Z. 
k The King's Stables, 
m The Abbey Mill, now Silk Mills, 
n Gorham Block, 
p St. Michael's Pound, 
q An ancient Road, called the Back Lane, 
r Several Skeletons found, with lead frames, covered 

over, without bottoms. 
s A Stone Coffin, with the Skeleton of a Feaialt. 
czzz TheFossway. 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HONORABLE 

vmiB (scDWiiviBsa (DIP Tiaiawiyisa<; 

MADAM, 

DID not the softer virtues and the elegancies 
of urbanity adorn the person qf the illustriousi 
Individual addressed, — your Title, as derived 
from the greatest man which England has ever 
produced, would still claim the unqualified respect 
of every person who venerates the truly great 
name of the famous Verulam. fiut since your 
Ladyship possesses those virtues which are an 
ornament to private life, as well as those which 
dignify Title, — you have no cause to regret the 
fame of the philosopher; as the lustre of the 
elegant and domestic virtues is more consonant 
to your character. 

And since every object associated with the local 
scenes which thefollowing sheets describe, is properly 
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ii DBDICATtON* 

connected with your Ladyship^ s Title; — claiming 
its sanction and support, as an offspring depends 
upon the protection of a parent : so, my Lady, 
permit the Compiler of this brief History of Ancient 
Verulam and Modem St. Albans to lay his labours 
at your Ladyship's feet, — whilst he hopes for the 
favor of your fostering protection. 

Jam, Madam, 

Your Ladyship's most devoted and obedient 

Humble Servant, 

FREDERICK LAKE WILLIAMS^ 

ST. ALBANS, 

tkecember the 2ith, 1891. 
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connected wiih your Ladyship* g Title; — claiming 
its sanction and support, as an offspring depends 
upon the protection of a parent : so, my Lady, 
pemUt the Compiler of this brief History of Ancient 
Verulam and Modem St. Albans to lay his labours 
at your ladyship's feet, — whilst he hopes for the 
favor of your fostering protection. 

Jam, Madam, 

Your Ladyship's most devoted and obedient 

Humble Servant, 

FREDERICK LAKE WILLIAMS. 

ST. ALBANS, 
tkumker the 84M, 189L 
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ijrraoDucTioN. Hr 

. Without professing to be the apostles of 
credulity, or the champions of unbelief, we 
confess ourselves to believe in the faith of 
Christ, as established in these kingdoms ; 
further illustrative of our own character— 
we believe the probable,— admit the pos- 
sible,— -and concede that the power of the 
Highest has effected what lies infinitely be- 
yond common observation, and has produ- 
ced events, beyond the sphere of ordinary 
inception to vindicate His truth, and 
manifest His providence. 

We know that many productions, the 
result of natural causes, have been viewed 
by men with minds under the influence of 
ignorance, —as supernatural and miracu- 
lous, and which became the interest of o- 
thers of their species, who were better in- 
formed, to confirm. As far as philosophical 
faith goes, we believe the universe and its 
components to be the produce of the Su- 



pteme jiower of the Ci^ator ; that Its (*e- 
Nervation is elfeeted by natuml and seoond- 
ary causes, these being directed by the Sft- 
^reme in his geneM dispensatiotis^ an^ 
tvhich are most confoi*mable *o the nnivei^ftl 
eeonomy of nature; and the geneyafl Ofder 
6f HiB Merits. 

These eirew^stances aremeiitioned^ not 
becattte they iway be material ; b^ becat»«0 
the meirtal charaetei' is medefled by habit/ 
its constitution liable to be di^ected^ mf4 
its conduct influenced by the religious 
aWd phitosophieal faith of its p6Ssefeti6r; 
and also, because what parses through the 
inedifrm of the nfiind, is subject to receive 
Its most prevailing impression. 

We congratulate oitr country generaily^ 
and the philosophical with the hi^Orical 
Irorid in particular, that a certain Record^ 
the ot^inal of which wa have saaN,^ ha» 



been of lafe years discaivered in the ardrifett 

ctf St. Dennis, in France ; a translation of 
"vt^hich has been pnblished within the last 
year, in the page^ of that phitosophitial 
work, the ottfGiN'AL Monthly Magazine; and 
which prbves beyond afl contravention^ by* 
one of the surest tests of historical cte* 
denee, n«fnely> by co^e«istem andeoriwbo- 
rbtive evidence^ the tf utJhoft'he fehiefevents 
recovdeid by onr aencietA English chronitiieYs^ 
Geoffrey of Mtfht««ttth, Robert df Gioli- 
cester, MaDHheweyf Wegtwiiisfer, the Moadi 
of St. Albans (Matthew Paf is), WiBiatn of 
Maltaiesbtiry, and dtliers j and which the in- 

otfedUlity dfrecent years hath coiideihned as 

ftibulous. 'J/his discover certainly affords 
US an opportunity t© presume, if these havfe 

been found worthy of credit, that the facts 
professed to have been given by the pious, 
WWthy and fenerable flBUfij GiLDAS.i'riBo- 

nottis Bbza, MAttHBW PARts, and othei* 

aooigtiC «60l^ia^fidttl kistoliiii^, may 
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the main, be accredited also. It hath been 
very ingeniously observed by one of the 
most judicious historians of the natural 
habits, customs, &c. of the modern Egyp- 
tians, we ever remember to have read, that 
^Although distance of time may have de- 
prived ancient events of circumstantial pre- 
cision, and extracted from them co-relative 
incidents, as they have so long furnished 
traditional report and nuncupative relation 
with materials, and have been as it were 
new-modelled in their progress through the 
medium of different minds ';— yet, he ob- 
serves, * there is scarcely to be found a tia- 
dition, which has not had originally truth 
for its basis, although the original features 
may be obscured by the darkness and un- 
certainty of fable/ 

In the perusal of the subsequent sheets, 
the observations we have already submitted 
may, perhaps, appropriately present a time- 



ty assistance to the view of our readers ; we 
think they require their serious, sagacious^ 
dispassionate, nay, candid and liberal con- 
sideration. The most favorable construc- 
tion should, we think, be placed upon these 
relations, which have contributed more 
than any other cause, under the gracious 
Providence of Heaven, to improve the mo- 
ral habits of the inhabitants of Europe, up- 
on which their faith is built, on which they 
rationally lean for present protection, and 
fondly look up to, for future happiness. 

The faith in Christ requires no support 
from our feeble pen ; it has the incontro- 
vertible evidence of the object of a benign 
and merciful God, whose intention is 
thyeby manifested, to procure the greatest 
portion of possible good to his creatures; 
and which, we humbly conceive, the prac- 
tice of Christian precepts, is the best quaU 
fied to produce to man. '^ 




Without entepipg in this place, 09 th$ 
4e£^nce of miraculous interposition , or en^ 
de^vouriug to prove the possibility of 
supefhuman appearances, to ^he extent we 
might re^on upcni them ; we only suggest, 
that » what is di(|iCHlt of conception , cannot 
Ije well eomiminic^ted ; and further, that 
the Supren^ie, who Ifias all things, spiritual,, 
a9 well 9'S natural existen^e^ ^t his coni- 
mand, W^y be surely presu«ve4 to effect 
his gracious apd sijpeirlaAively great j\ui* 
poses, by wlp^tev^r agePQy Jlis wisdqm 
sees best calculated to produce tlie end 
1^ proposes to establish ;--Bnd that in the 
inlauicy of a reUgion m^a^ to hi^ univev&al^ 
Sftrange and isiiipematural meajis njight b^ 
nc^soirted mito,— to p^ociiji^e conviction oft 
the^, pride of ^he hv*iwtft Wart i— therefM:€f 
X(ii?9^ulous ageney was, w^ CjOftceive, r^ 
aorted unito, foi? tfefemosife feeneficial pwpo*^ 

A by the Qii99A Atttfeo* of the Univ??s^. 
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SBCTIOmst. 

PnHminaiy renuarwPw^ a dtUU rfeSramuUmcei which ted to the 
Jmmdaiionk ' Vrn g mp hiciu memoirs •/ the founder^ ife» 



OF fhe origki olthe ^etomartyr St. Alban, ot 
Albanus^ tke Btr* Peter Newcome, in hiserndite 
history of thisfonndation^ observer in part 1 page 30. 
'' If it be asked who (his St. Alban was, to whose 
wemory a royd unci - ample foundation should be 
erected, it is to be Ibunenled that no account has been 
left of hitt^ moMthaK he was an eminent martyr for 
the chrbtian. faitb, in the persecntion^ set on foot 
abwDit the year 803 and called the Diocksian perse- 
cotiott; near 509 years before Offa founded the mo- 
nstery. b 
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 OF tbe origio of the protomartyr St. Alban, or 
Albania, the Rev. Peter Newcome, in his erudite 
bistory of this foundation, observes in part 1 page 30. 
"If it be asked who this St. Alban was, to whose 
Memory a royal and ample foundation should be 
erected, it is to be lamented that no account has been 
Tfift of him, more than he was an eminent martyr for 
the christinn faith, in the persecution set on foot 
^out the year 303 and called the Dioclesian perse- 
'cntion; near 500 years before Offa founded the mo- 
iastory. b 
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''His name, imports him to have been a RomaBi 
but we know not whether a man in high military 
command, or a great civil ruler^ or in what rank of 
life he attained so high a character ; bat as be was a 
Roman and was put to death by imperial authority 
from Rome, it may be doubted whether his adherence 
to the christian faith, was the only crime laid to his 
charge ; and whether there might not be some civil 
offence urged against him/' Which omission this 
author, in a note, in part supplies, saying Gildoi 
states that it was for sheltering and protecting th 
persecuted. This, although not fully adequate to stop 
the chasm, to the most desirable extent, yet, it is 
submitted, affords a plausible pretext ; for where 
the sovereign is a tyrant, a madman, or a brute,-^ 
inconsistent cruelty will prevail : and which cfaarac- 
terestics are believed to have been united in the 
imperial Dioclesian, 

The fame of Alban's piety, however, appears to 
have prevailed with Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, 
in France^ about A. D. 453, and whose proximity, 
in point o£time, (should that be thought important) 
might afford better means to ascertain this fact, than 
we can now arrive at ; but that he collected the mar i 
tyr's mortal remains^ erected a shrine and a chapel 
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to his memory^ history acknowledges. * The same 
motive in part, is said to have inflaenced Offa, 
the Saxon prince otMereia, in the jear 793» to pro* 
cure the canonization of Alban, to erect a monastery 
and .endow it with a copious liberality. 

However we possess a manascript, which, al- 
though it appears to be of legendry original, we shall 
venture to submit its leading features^ because they 
seem to supply the Iucuikb regretted by Mr. iVirtr- 
come, with respect to this martyrdom, whatever 
appears mysterious, — let those who have faith, be- 
lieve. 

The manuscript, previous to the writer's des- 
cription of the saint, says, '' from him the Town 
derives its name, and the Abbey its dedication : — that 
he gives his name to a place in Dorsetshire, to an- 
other in Kent, and to various churches." By which, 
is to be understood, that he was the patron saint, to 
whom these religious edifices were dedicated. 

''Albanus or Alban was born at the City of 
Yerulam, and lived about the end of the third cen- 
tary. In his youth he was sent to Rome in company 
with one Amphibalus, a monk of Caerleon, in Wales, 

*See M. Paris. 
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wlioi at Bone, ke bccaae m, soldier, aad scrred 
fereo years under the emperor JHoclftimi; on Us 
rttam to his oatiTe coaatry, he settled ot YerobuB, 
and afterwards became a citiseo and hueht of that 
place. It is also agreed, that St. Alban ^uff eicd mar« 
tf rdom^at the time of the great religions persecation, 
in the reign of DiocUnam ; bnt authors dilfer as to 
the precise time of his death, some fix it in ttie year 
^fSd, some in 396, others reckon it among the eYents 
of 303 or 304. 



The religion of Christ, was, (webelieTe, XMir 
mory may be trusted to make the assertion,) brought 
hither in the first ceotary ;* the christian church flou- 
rished much among the ancient Britons, prerious to 
the period we now contemplate, that of the martjrr- 
dom o( Albanus; which will account for religiou3 
' establishments at Caerleon, — at the time : it recon- 
ciles those distinctions, \ihich have been made be« 
twcen the primitive religion of the early British 
Church, when contradistinguished with the super- 
stitions of Rome, introduced by St. Augustine among 
the Saxons* 



* Sm the "^Trialt of the liOe of Britain," psUiriied ia tlie OMi»ff« 
Britain^ >ol. 1, wberc ChrUtiaoity it said to have Wen iatrodh i ced 
iuiu tbi:* tblaod, b> Br&n AbLlyr, the Cither afCyndag^ or CwrwUmcus. 
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: Bnt the legend of the toiartyrdom of A Ibanus, runs 
thus* — " Darings that severe persecution of the 
christians, Alban entertained and secreted his friend^ 
Amphibalus in his house. The Roman governor 
being informed of this circumstance, sent a party of 
^^oldiers to apprehend Amphibalus, but Alban,(hav* 
iBg privately sent him away,) then putting on the 
babit of his guest, presented himself in his stead* 
and was accordingly carried before the magistrate ; 
the governor asked him of what family he was ?-* 
Alban replied, to what purpose do you enquire of 
ray family? — If you would know my /ie/iyton ? I 
^m a Christian. Then being asked his name, he an- 
swered, my name is Albauus, — and I worship the 
paly tru^ and living God, who created al) things !-* 
The magistrate replied,— If you wish to enjoy the 
happiness of life, — delay not to sacrifice to the great 
Gods ! — Alban answered, " The sacrifices you offer, 
are made to devils, neither can they help the needy, 
or grant the petitions of their votaries! — This an- 
swer so enraged the governor, that he ordered him t6 
be immediately beheaded.'' 

But on his way to be executed, to a place, 
subsequently called by the Saxons Holmshurste, 
Uolwyhwste, H(ttnyhurBt or ^S^\XMi\jlVX%U Aorth 
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east from ancient Verolam to the point of elevation 
whereon stands the present Abbey, consequently the 
procession had to cross the river Vbr or Mbusb, 
over which was abridge, so narrow as to admit only 
two a breast saith Chauncey, ''which was so throng- 
ed with spectators, that it was impossible to pass it. 
The saint, we are told, lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
and prayed thai the waters might part, and the 
stream was miraculously divided, and afforded a 
passage for himself and a thousand more persons.-— 
This wonderful event converted the executioner on 
the spot, who throwing away his drawn sword, and 
falling at Alban's feet, desired he might die with him. 
This sudden conversion occasioned a delay in the 
execution, till another person could be found to 
perform the office.^' 

Chauncey, also relates in this place, that Alban 
decked with flowers, and his face adorned with natu- 
ral comliness came to the top of a hill about two 
hundred paces from the river, and being thirsty, 
desired some water, and upon his prayer, (my author 
adds,) that a spring of water immediately gushed 
out of the earth at his feet, to the amazement of 
all who saw it, then the head of the most constant 
martyr, was separated from his body, and he re- 
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ceived a crown of immortal life» on the 20th of June, 
in the year 293; at the same instant, the eyes of the 
executioner dropped out of the sockets, and fell on 
the ground with the head of the martjrr. After which 
the convert executioner appointed to perform this 
bloody part upon Alban, was also executed in the 
same manner, for refusing his office, and after whom 
Aaron and Julius, two other citizens of Verolam^ 
suffered martyrdom with them.'' 

The previously cited manuscript, professes to 
give a copy of the warrant for his execution, as 
written in the legend of his passion and martyrdom^ 
translated by Jacobus Varogine, thus, — ^^ In the 
tyme of the Emperoure Dioclesyan, Albane, Lorde 
of Verelamye, prince of Knyghts, and Stewarde of 
'' all Brutayne, durynge his lif, hath despysed Juby ter 
** and Apollyn our goddes: (Jupiter and Apollo,) and 
^' to them hath doo derogaey on, and disworschyp, 
'* wherefor by the Lawe, he is judged to be deed by 
'' the honde of somme Knyght, and the bodye to be 
*' buryed in the same place where his heed shall be 
** smyten of, and his sepulture to be made worshcip- 
" fuUy^ for the honoure of Knyghthode, whereof he 
'* was prynce, and also the crosse which he bare, 
'' and sit/avtn* that he ware, shold be buied wyth 

• A Palmer's Weed. 
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5' hym, and his bodye to be closyd in a cbeste of 
*^ lecdy and so layed in his sepolture* — This sentence 
** hath the Lawe ordeyned bycaase he hath renyed 
•* cure principall Goddes." 



This manuscript further observes that thelTth 
of June, was the day appointed by the church, to bo 
kept holy to his memory.* 

It likewise notices, that the town in which tbid 
venerable pile is situated, is in the hundred of 
Cashio, a name derived from the Normans. Soalao^ 
do we understand from it, — that the Saxons have 
since called it A Ibaneston, from the principal town« 
Cashio is likewise said to have been its ancient Bri- 
tish name, having been the metropolis of th^ 
Cassii and the residence of the British king Cas^ 
sibelan, or Cassilvelannus.f 

Since we shall have occasion in another part 
of our work, to notice the ancient state of this placed 
as well as of ancient YeiHlam, what has already 

appeared, shall for the present be sufficient : and we 

'^ -  ... - 

* Bedcsays the British Christians erected a Gharch of admfra* 
Ue workmanship, and dedicated it to St Alban in the reipi- of Cod- 
Btantine, son of Constantine the Great. The principal facts above 
related, ace confirmed by evidence of the authority of bothClmmcej 
and Newcome, the historiaos. 

+ Neweome. - 
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dmll proceed to tenidi flie lelatidn of (he ocoagUyH 
of the canonuiation of 8t Albati, and to state what 
|[ave origin to the erectiOD of the anoient flM^Baaterjr 
feuid preaeat Abbej Charoh ; whioh is extracted from 
credible aaliMMrities, one of which is Newcome : who 
iDok his materials, we presume, &om MmithiW Fmris, 
who was a learned and very ittdastrioos monk of 
4St. Alfoans, who is said to haM been devoted to ibe 
4ietv^ioe of God from his yoatfa> that be embellished 
'his^BiDceneot natnral endowments with commenda* 
Ue ^mdttion and much virtne, being an «kble handi- 
crafty 4i writer^ and painter, feamtaU mechanic aits, 
'as fkr as became an ingenions gfenflemaa; but fortJM 
liberal sciences, he wtis perfectly knowing in them, 
1)eing ati elegant poet, a fluent orator, a smart logi- 
cian, an accurate philosopher, -a notable mathemati- 
cian, a most teno wned historlati, a soKd diTine, and 
'What is abore the rest, of untainted integrity of life» 
' renowned for innocenee, and without guile. By order 
of Pope Innocent the fourth he rrformed the monks 
' of the diocese etNorwioh, who bad slackened in dis- 
eipKne. the ^mel^ope in A.D. 1246 sent him into 
Norway to restore the monastery of Bolwg. Ho was 
a sbaip reprover of vioe, a bold asserter of the li- 
berties joi his country^ so sealous for his nation and 

lis chu rc h y t hat be h a s iicep t hought rto hi^ve td^en 

 * • • • « . •^ I t h' f •■  
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io4 much liberty M inveigh against the immediate 
taxations of the Pope, and even accused king 
Henry the third, for neglecting the English, and 
preferring foreigners before them. He had a good 
genius for writing history and took immense pains 
about it, reading all ancient historians, and collect- 
ing the best from them, which he digested into one 
vast volume, from Adam to William the conqueror. 
Then he wrote the history which he calls the Oreaier, 
beginning with Harold and William from the jear 
1066 to 1250, proposing to leave the remainder to 
posterior writers; yet whether he afterwards changed 
his mind or was commanded to continue it to 
1259, we are not told.* The titles of his volu- 
minous works are as follow : The history from the 
.beginning of the world. The description of the world. 
His greater history from William to Henry the third. 
Additions to chronicles. His lesser history, being an 
epitome of the greater. Chronicles of the Monas- 
tery of St. Albans. The livesand martyrdoms of 
the saints Alban and Amphibalus. The life of St. 
Edmond the Archbishop. The life of St Gathlae, and 
the life of St. Wolstan. f 



The character and public life of Offa, kin^ of 
Mercia the founder of the Abbey, being material, 

* lie died at SU Albans, A. D. 1S59. t Tkii Biihop died i:^. 
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as it iff said the circmnstances of his coDJoining the 
kingdom of the East Angles to his own dominions, 
led to famish the event which gave the origin 
to this foundation. Therefore Newcome has afforded 
details, from whence the materials for this purpose 
may be drawn, upon his authority we rely for what* 
erer is subsequently adyanced ; except where any 
other historian's name is expressly given^ the follow*^ 
ing nmy be concluded to be taken from that author; 

Oflb ascended the Mercian throne A.D. 755^ 
he found the people whom he was to rule a warlike 
enterprizing nation : and such a people that a prince 
ambitious of territory would be desirous to com- 
mand. — His own emulation is thought to have assi4 
milated to the genius of his people, and it is admitted 
that he possessed a talent to atchieve empire, with 
strength and courage to maintain it, as may be col- 
lected from the subsequent detail. He appears not 
to have been wanting in those great military virtues 
ivhich have ever been found to distinguish those emi- 
pent men, who have appeared at various periods in 
the world to be bom for universal empire. Himself 
being well acquainted with the character of his own 
people, and properly estimating that of those with 
whom he had to contend. Courageous^ bold^ liberal 
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eaterpruBiiiffy and «ager of eommiaid ; nor. waft ktf 

^imd to be wanfcii^ in the mme BoUe and ptoi»l ^ 

virtues which form the character of a man in blgker 

relations; and who is conscious of his dependence 

upon the supreme Author of all good for those bles^ 

sings he enjoys* — But since great vices are found' to 

flourish in that soil where the greater vnrtues are 

generated ; so is not the reputation of Offa froe ftom 

tha imputation of an oQence found to be attandunt 

upon ambition : — treachery, attended by blood ; a 

crime, which in days of former ignorance wae very 

common :-*^a crime, by which his fellow eonntrymeo 

first had obtained the sovereignty of Britain^-^when 

the unsuspecting native princes were each of them 

murdered by his fellow guest, at an hospitable en* 

tertainment at Catr Caradog. * So did this crime 

sully the fame of Offa, if general impressions are to 

be entitled to the credit given to common tradjtiom 

which offence of Offa, was perpetrated upon inm of 

the brightest characters of Saxon princes, in the fell 

murder of the amiable and accomplished JSthelbert, 

by some called Albert^ whilst he was paying hie 
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* This -Mas called the battle of Longknives^ and ivas fo called 
from t|i« circ¥i|iMaiictt U^dlng to ihf treachery and AwmlMtliui 
fiere mentioned ; from each of the $axon8 being armed with such ji 
wea|)oii secured u|» bla ^keve f and it Va« |ier]»«trafcd. Ha il tk^ 
presumed^ near tQ^fone Henge on Salisbury P)ain« Ste Wmifmt*M 
Lines of PATKiOTM pRiiiCKt. vol, 1; iir VUcb Jrthtr, 
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cwBLft to bis, Offaffli yodngest daii|[[hter; tlie hcautifal 
J&ffriiUh at hiti royal {wlace, which is presnmed to 
Jia^ier been at a place called Sufton, to the aordi of 
Hereford. 

Hoivi^eTer, CAatittrey» furniBbes a more amia-» 
ble Tiew of the character of Offa» since he attribixtca 
ibis diabolical action to bia queen, Drida, alao cab* 
led Qunmbrida^ who appears to have been moved by 
a aimilar •pint to that which influenced Lady Macr 
betb» who, when any cau9e, even of the tenderest 
moment^ stood between herself and ber ambition , be«> 
Stated not to rraiove it: so much ia to be ascribed to 
accidental aissodatloo, giving a peculiarity of trait 
toonrtnannera: bat to conclude our obisorvation, we 
beg to illnatrate it. by borrowing the energetio 
language of Sbakspeare, with respect to the compar 
risan existing between Lady Macbeth, and the queens 
of QAi» 8bo 

^^wlNihad i^ventqckraitd knew 
''How tender Hwat^ to lo?e tbc babe, that milk* 4 her^ 
'^SAe would, while it was smiling in her face, 
^^HftTe plnck'd her nipple from hii boneleat f^nmsv 
«'Aad AashM Uic brains cot.*' 

From thi« circomstancej, howerer. Offa appears 
to have participated in the hellish crime ; inasr 
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much, as all agree he seized the vacant kingdom, anii 
subdued its people by violence. — Afterwards, how* 
jever, h.e sought to retrieve his character, and perhaps 
to appease the remorse of his conscience, by pajittf^ 
court to the clergy, and by practising all the monkish 
devotions, which in that age of ignorance and super- 
stition were in the greatest esteem. He gave a tenth 
of all his goods to the church ; presented' rich 
donations, and by command of the Pope, founded the 
cathedral of Hereford, and even made a pilgrimage 
to Rome. In this place, he thought his riches and 
power would procure him absolution: — ^he offered 
the pope to maintain a college of English youths at 
Rome out of his revenues : and to that purpose, im- 
posed a tax on every house possessing thirtypenei^ 
a year, of one penny. Which imposition was levyed 
at first and sent to Rome, and called Peler'fpesce/ 
and as a donation, it was so afterwards continned to 
be sent, — though subsequently claimed as of rigki 
by that see ; however it was afterwards annulled 
in 1534, by an act of parliament, which abolish- 
ed all procurations, delegations, and dispensations 
from the bishop of Rome. Tliis tax was also 
known as Rome Scot, said by Rapin to be attributed 
to Ina, the illustrious king of Wessex, for the above 
purpose and that Offa only extended this tax over his 
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^mi kiifgdom. His journey to Rome was made in 791 ; 
imd here iif expiation of his sins, he undertook to 
-baild a stately charch and monastery to the memory 
of St« Alban. On his retnm in this same year, he 
1^ «bont the work, and died A. D. 794. 

' Chattncey states that the mnrder of the un- 
fortunate iBthelbert^ or, as he calls him, Albbrt, 
was perpetrated by the queen consort of Offa, — 
Drida ;-^relating that the young prince was of great 
' kaming, very charitable, delighted in good works, 

- trise in counsel ; merciful in judgment, and sober 
in speech. These qualifications encouraged Ofla to 
propose the match, iEthelbert valued the ofier as a 
great honor^ which incited him to make an address 

; at Ofia's court, where he found a noble reception ; 
but queen Drida, felt with anger, and full of wrath, 

- grieving that the prince should be so acceptable to 
^ the king and his people, and enraged that her wick- 
ed arguments should not prevail to send this daughter 
beyond the seas, to be disposed of at her pleasure: 
she cursed the bishops, * who were the authors of 
it, and vented her poisoned malice against king 
Albert. 



** Uumbtrl Archbibhopnf Lichfield, aud Vtmoia Bhbop of 

Doichettler. 
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Offa, i^:i»oratit of these thin|;s, never silaipeoC* 
ing her malice, Verily believed ^e was well pleased 
with it> till sach time that the king advising with her« 
bow, and when these things sboold be aooompUskedi; 
she unexpectedly aoiswered^ ''Behold, God hatib ttus 
day delivered thy enemy into thy hands, if thou be 
-Wise, be murdered ;-^wbo conceals his treason 
4igainst lhee» * desiring whilst he is young and elo* 
•quent to supi^ant thee, no^w an old maUt of thjr 
."kmgdomy and moreover to vindicate the .wro^g 
which be and many others have suffered, {as he 
boasts^) whose kingdoms and possessions thou bwt 
unjn^ly spoiled;" with^sd«aid oiore words to a 
. like effect* 

This, much disturbed the king in bis ttliml; 
be gave no credit to her, bttt with great indignii- 
tion answered almost in the wOrds of Job,-tr*'Tfoe^ 
speakest like one of the foolish women ; bagon 
from me, begon* I abhor so villainous an act**^ 
which oone^-^would be a blot tome and my sacceas- 
^rs for ever, and the sin would rettirti upon .my 
fetnily with great revenge ; " with these few (words 
the angry king left her, detesting such wickedness 
in the woman. 

* Jlh it if Td^orled. 
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But when his tronbled thonghts were some- 
what allayed^ and these things concealed ; both the 
kings sat at table to dinner, where they ate and drank 
together with pleasure ; and when their appetites 
were satisfied^ they rejoiced all day with great mirth^ 
in^timbrels, drums, harps, songs, and dances. 

''Whilst the malicious queen, retaining her 
wicked par]^ses in mind, commanded a chamber 
to be richly furnished with tapestry, and silk hang- 
ings after a princely manner, wherein king Albert, 
liight take his repose at night, and caused the kings 
couch to be prepared and garnished with noble 
trimmings, beset on every side with curtains ; — di- 
recting withal, a deep ditch to be made under the 
chamber to effect her wicked purposes. 

''The queen still dissembling her villainous design, 
with a serene countenance entered the palace, 
and that she might make as well king Offa as Albert 
merry, and joking with him, whilst he suspecting 
no ill: said ''Son, I am come with an earnest expec- 
tation to see my daughter married to thee in my^ 
chamber, that your future loves may be renewed 
with most pleasing discourses :*'-- and under this 
disguise she invited king Albert, who, poor prince ! 
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not dreftming of aoy ill iiontriraiioD tgstjsst him, 
immediately followed tiie qoeen .io her ckmntber; 
whilst king Offa staid behind, not mistrnstinf the 
least mischief; king Albert heii^ gone with tin 
qoeen, all the soldiers who followed at their hoels^ 
were shnt out; and when he expected the yoong 
princess, the queen said> ''she is called, sit down 
my son till she x^omes ; and when he had aat in a 
memorable seat, set forth with ddioate fuinitara, 
longing for the delightsome company of the priwwst, 
the innocent prince dropped saddenly tiirongh a irftp 
door into a deep ditch, where he was stranded kf 
the executioner^ whom the queen had hid there ; and 
she, and her wicked instruments immediately amo^ 
Ihered him, with bolsters, cloths, and onrtains, «o 
that none could hear him <sry : thus this elegaoit 
young king and martyr, Albert, was himself, being 
innocent, destroyed without oflfence, and recei^wda 
crown of glory. 

''When the most beautiful Elfrida heard Qieae 
things she abhorred the villainy and detestiable Mick*- 
edness of her mother, — ^bewailing the 1o£Mh of fto 
unfortunate king, find slighting aU the -pamp toA 
vanity of this world, took upon herareligiotisiMi- 
bit, that she «Hght foUow ^ maityv; wUlut 
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f seen s^oH^i^S ^^ b^ cruelty caused the bead of 
piiace Albert to be eerered from hie body^ because 
It seemed that he breathed, and Ms body was igno* 
biy hamt by the executioner.* 

''After this action of the rile qneen Drida^ she 
coanterfeited a great passion of grief, threw herself 
down upon her bed, feigning she was sick at her 
hearty eoafined herself to her chamber. When king 
CNEa learnt the trntb thereof, his heart was overcome 
with grief, and he, lamenting the villaiaons act, with 
a vehement passion, shut himself up in his inner 
tikamber, refusing meat and drink almost for three 
days, drowning his soul in tears, afflicting his heart 
with lamentations and fasting, and cursing the wick- 
edness of his wife, banished her from his bed, and 
inclosed her in a private place, where she might be* 
wail her sins all the days of her life : and when she 
had lived four years in confinement, she had all her 
silver and gold taken fromher^ and was drowned 
in a deep well. In the mean while Humbert, arch*- 
bisbop of Litchfield^ solemnly buried the remains of 
ibe body of king Albert at his church at liitchfield, 

* That WM Ethelbert tlain,— '^even by hU host, who shoald againtt 
hk mnrderer shut the door, nor borne the knife himself :— nor even 
CDnld hU virtiieft, thoagh anfel-like, and pleading trumpet tongQed, 
asMfltl tilt deep damoatioB of hit taking off,'* prevent it. 
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where all the deacons and clerks performed flie 
obsequies. The ashes^ fourteen years afterwards, 
were removed to Hereford^ where they were buried 
in a church dedicated to Ethelberi the martyr. 

But when king Offa had received some con- 
solation and comfort from the holy bishops, who 
were well satisfied in his innocence^ touching this 
murder, he under pretence that he was the next heir» 
wisely consolidated the kingdom of the East Angles 
with his own. 

But whilst he was thus busied with caieM 
thoughts^ how he might expiate this treacherous and 
base murder of king Albert, he thought as be slept 
one night upon his couch in the city of Bath that an 
angel appeared to him from Heaven^ and admonished 
him that he should search for ALBAN^ the holy 
saint of God, and the protomartyr of the English and 
Britains, and should lay up his relics in a chest: 
and studying how he might perform this divine 
command, he imparted it to Ceolwolfe and Unwan 
his suffragan bishops who explained the same to him; 
then the archbishop taking the suffragan bishops 
and a great number oi people with him, met the 
king on a day appointed at YERULAM^ where he 
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beheld the beams of a light to shine, after the maimer 
of a great torch^ darting from Heaven upon the 
place of his sepulchre ; which miracle, all the peo- 
ple beholding, rejoiced and were fully satisfied 
with the truth of the vision : then king Offa caused 
file bones of this holy man to be taken up * and pat 
in a shrine^ adorned with gold and precious stones, 
and held a parliamentary council at Verulam, where 
archbishop Humbert, his sufiVagans, and all his 
chief governors of cities, diligently and effectually 
treated together of selecting a convent of monks, 
building a monastery, and end owing it with great and 
royal privileges, in the place where he found the 
relics of the protomartyr, and which he consecra- 
ted with bis own blood : and relying upon the whole- 
some advice of his great lords, he also took a painful 
journey to Rome, where Adrian the bishop, under- 
standing the reason of his coming thither, received 
this penitent prince with the like joy, as the father 
did the prodigal son/'f 

The last cited author, as well as the former, 
ill a subsequent observation, unite in observing that 
the wicked contrivance of seizing the kingdom of the 

* In the month of August, 793. 
t Chaunqey, 
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ndered prince, and putting him to death, in viv- 
iMion ngt ouly of all rigiitii of bospitalitj, but of ^ 
laws bnmau and Divine," — was suggested by hu 
^ife and consort Drida, whom in abhorrence ofbei 
crime he caused to bo ibrown beadlong into a well, 
because that was the punishment abc bad devised 
against tht: virtuous Ethelbert. This womanf bad 
been a relation to the king of France ; and for son* 
heinous crimo had b«cn condemned to die ; butia 
I aompassioQtohcrsex, she was put to sea in an open 
boatwitheutaailsorrudder, andlcft to live or perish 
U the mercy of tlic waves ; when at length she was 
taken up by Bome English seamen, brought to land, 
saved from her horrid doom of perishing by sfla: 
Offa was strack with bcr adventure, conceived a 
passion, and married bcr ; she was therefore called 
Quendrida or Quee n Drida, but she called herwlf 
Petronilla or Parnel. Within the two first yeafB 
Bbe bore sons, the eldest Egfrit), who succeeded to 
the throne ; and then she bore three daughlera, the 
eldest of whom, the king gave to Brithic, the king of 
tbe west Saxons, the next to Ethelbert, kiag of the 
Cast Angles, when he was marderod, 
stated. 
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Sliis monarch was regarded so potent in 4be be* 
guming of his reign, and beheld so formidable by aU 
his peighboars, the other Saxon princes^ that they 
confederated and sought an alliance with the king of 
JPrance to assist them if attacked, Matthew Paris 
bajt the letter for that purpose preserved ; these weco 
the kings of Kent, of the West Saxons, the NortiiP 
nmbnansy the South Saxons, and the East Angles, 
la which letter theycomplainofhis pride, insolence^ 
an4 crafty designs, and accompany the letter with 
onethousaiid piecesof gold. Charles, the French king 
accepted tho present, and sent to Offa a letter, by 
way of answer, '^ commanding him to desist /ram 
iUsiurbing Britain, arndforbeartosuhjugatehyany 
sort ofmeam, iks kings who berderedupon him, and 
who had lately united themselves to him ; ihat on 
**mich an attempt^ he would Fbbl Charles^ who 
*' was formidable to every mortal, — hostile io him'* 

'0£Ga ass^ubled bis nobles and captains ; and in a 
speisoh aceused. the kings andCharles of oonsptriag 
lo ruin them, ^nd overturn the kingdom of Mercia. 
'' But now* is the tjine," saithhe, ^>rbeB' Charles is 
^'^etHifiloy^d in foreign wars ; let us fell on onr ene- 
**mh»sW9A cast them down never U> rise mone.*^ ^od 
be wataBtly marcbod with hi;s^ army, to attack tho 
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king of the East Angles. — A bloody fight ensned at a 
place then called Feldhurd, and Offa gained a victory. 
Charles, or Caroloman at this time died in Saxony; 
and his brother^ afterwards called Charlemagne, 
succeeded to his dominions. The Saxon princes in 
Britain renewed their alliance with him, and be an- 
swered with high threats to Offa. The consequence 
was, that Offa marched against the king of Kent, and 
obtained a great victory at Otford, wherein the 
Kentish monarch was slain : and Offa took posses- 
sion of his kingdom. He then turned his army against 
Kenulph, king of the West Saxons, who secured 
himself and confederate princes in a great castle at 
Bensington in Oxfordshire : in which they defended 
themselves, and had a great army in the fit/sld. The 
latter was completely vanquished, and the former in 
a few days after surrendered. The king, having esca- 
ped by favor of the night. They fled with all possible 
speed to Mermod or Mafyn, the king of Powis in 
Wales ; and were there sheltered and protected. Ofl&i 
wrote to that prince, charging the kirgs with plots, 
conspiracy and rebellion, against him, their true and 
legal sovereign, (because some of them had before 
been vanquished by Offa, or his ancestors ;) conclu- 
ding that Marmod would involve himself in the same 
calamity for affording them assistance. The king. 
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Marmod J and bis nobles assembled, and haying 
«ad the letter, concluded their consultation that-^ 
• the powerful king of Wales, ought by no means to 
iear the littU king Offa, who was silly, mad, and 
possessed by the Devil." Marmodium pottfUem, 
yffamRegulam desissientemetarreisitum minime de* 
}ere formidare. And Marmod charged the ambas- 
m,Aot of Offavrith this answer : assigning as his rea- 
son, ** that it would be an act of dishonor and timi- 
iity to desert those who were worsted, when he had 
aken them under his protection, and shewn them 
compassion ; and that if Offa should presume to at- 
ack them, he would arm the whole force of W ales 
Q their defence." 

Offa to whom defiance was an incentiye to courage; 
in consequence of this vaunting message, instantly 
Bent troops to take possession of those kingdoms 
which had been abdicated by their recreant sove- 
reigns, by securing all the strong posts, to preclude 
•yery possibility of return. In the mean time him- 
self marched at the head of a formidable army against 
the Welch potentate, and the fugative princes, and 
having engaged, gave them eventually a severe and 
cmel defeat. This event happened a few days before 
the feast of our Lord's nativity, when Marmod pro- 

B 
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posed the follewing stratagem to his chieib and al- 
lies : that they should offer a truce to Ofik daring 
tiie sQcceeding solemnity ; when if tfie Sas:oiis shoaM 
be rendered careless, and pat off their gnard, he wovM 
fall on them by night, and exterminate the uflak 
army of Offa. The treachery was approred : the truce 
being proposed to Offa, it had his consent ; yetnti- 
ther army made any retreat, Ofia, then for the bettor 
security of his army and by the consent of the hostite 
party, caused a long and deep trench to be dug WiA 
a very high bank on the East side of England to 
prevent any sudden incursion from the Britons. And 
for the more safe and quiet celebration of divine offi- 
ces in such a season of solemnity, be built a saitll 
church. All which transactions were completed in 
twelve days, and those of the shortest; — ^the trench 
was known as Offa's dyke, and the church, called Off- 
kirke, even to this day saiih Matthew Paris. 

The place of these transactions is not meiitiofied; 
but it is certain that it was near the present dyke^ 
and most probable, towards the southern end tlW#* 
of; very likely to have been Lantwardine in the ii6rA 

of Herefordshire ; * where two camps are very tah 

^»^— ^"^^    ^— —^— «»»——— —— III I »«»»i^^M^»» 

« A place situated between Lndlow and Wigmore $ about 20 sUei 
to the north of Hereford. 
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tiiict witb t|i€ t\yeT Teme between ttiem, here are also 
«iark« of the dyke^ tt^U coa|ecture^ is said, tp be 
]iM]|re probable, beci^use it is not far distant from tl^e 
pf^ace of Oflfa, called Sutton previously mentionefl. 
Indeecl, no si^cb place as Offkirke^ is taid at this day 
tp be foan4 b^re ; yet it is alleged, that Warwick, or 
Q^iphurcb near it was the place of those memorable 
^ploits : although some say Warwick was founded 
Iff If armond, the father of Offa. Camden says here 
was a palace ot Offa ; and that it was the place 
where Fr^numd his son was basely murdered. 

The stratagem of Afarmod received every prepa- 
ration he thought necessary, to the perfection of his 
4f^fgp ; and on tlie night following Christmas day, 
ivben O^a and his army were resigned to sleep, ai^d 
IP conceived security, — these combined kings made 
aifierce attack. Having previously employed the men 
pf ih^ country to level the ditch, and thus facilitate 
ibeir passage. The conflict was bloody and severe 
to tbe Saxons, great numbers were slain, and Offa 
retreated, haviiig sustained a loss which rendered 
reinforcement necessary. The next year, however, 
be took post at the same place, faced the enemy with 
iievr, well appointed and numerous troops ; the fir|- 
tfms aesembled on the same sjiot, jkhinking it lucky 
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and propitious to them, engaged Offa witb great 
fierceness and in numerous bodies. A very bloody 
contest followed, the Britons were routed, the very 
plain was dyed with blood, — the victor gave orders 
to slay all men and infants, nor scarcely was mercy 
shewn to the women : an order, which because given 
by the king in the bitterness of bis rage and in ex- 
treme fury, was executed with unheard of slaughter. 
Those who had been so slain, were however buried 
together with his own men in the ditch v^hich the 
enemy had leveled, and he caused all holy offices 
over their bodies to be performed, and mass likewise 
to be celebrated for them in common. 

This exploit occurred in the year 775, having 
spent about ten years in these several military ex- 
peditions, in which he had at length defeated and 
worn dowb all his adversaries. In which year, befat 
said,* to have founded a monastery at Bath ; afte^ 
wards demolished by the ravaging Danes, and sob- 
sequently rebuilt by Elphage its bishop, eventually 
archbishop of Canterbury, about A. D. 980. 

 

The king of France, who had menaced Ofia in the 
terms we have previously seen, upon his entering 

• By William of Malinsbary. 
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into alliance with the petty princes of Britain^ and 
whoitf . Paris^ calls Charles, probably wasCaroleman 
brother of Pepin, or perhaps Pepin himself; because 
the great Charles, or Charlemagne who afterwards 
became emperor, was not even kin^ of France till 
771. But it is observed, that whoever he was, be 
took no other steps to assist his allies in Britaiiiy 
besides the letters we have seen. However, on the 
succession of Charles the great, who was at that 
time employed in Italy, and after he had vanquished 
the Lombards, and made captive their king Deride- 
rios, in 774 Offa sent him ambassador in form, bear- 
ing presents oi great value. J /ctimu^, a scholar of 
the amiable and venerable Bede^ being entrusted 
with this mission, a chief object of which, was to 
. settle t^rms of peace. He was detained by the em- 
peror, and so highly favored by that mighty prince 
that he received instruction from him, as a preceptor; 
by his advice the emperor founded the universities 
of Parts and Pavia, and the same A.lcuinus died 
abbot of St. Martyn at Tours, A. D.790. OjQTahad 
likewise sent to the emperor a letter wherein he re- 
quested his friendship. To these Charlemagne replied 
on terms of civility and high compliment, styling 
himself the most potent of christian kings in the 
east^ and Offa, as the most puissant of those in the 
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west. Those letters he accompanied with presents 
and gifts : but he never mentioned the aflhiis of 
Britain. 

Deriderins the Pagan king of the Lombards^ whom 
Charlemagne had conqaered, his generals and the 
chiefs of the yanqnished Saxons^and many of their 
followers had taken the vow of christian bapthmu 

The preceding intimation^ aided and encouraged 
by the general tranquillity of the kingdom^ and per- 
haps of the European world, induced Ofia to turn 
liii!f attention towards making some regulations and 
alterations in episcopal matters, and this inflaenced 
the alterations he saw good to make in the then «!• 
ready established sees of his bishops. Since Lambertt 
then archbishop of Canterbury, had been thought to 
have his see too near the dominions of foreign pow- 
ers ; and he had been charged in the presence of the 
king, with having promised Charles, before the late 
confederacy of the kings, that if he would enter Bdr 
tain with hostility and come to their aid, he shooU 
find free admission into his archbishoprick, with ^1 
possible favor, and assistance. Another motive with 
Offa, was found in his superstition, — that where he 
had triumphed with glory over his enemieSi there, or 
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near that plane^ would the primacy or archicpiscopal 
seat, be most properly set up; and most devoutly 
revered. He, therefore , sent to ^o^e Adrian, proper 
messengers and presents, requesting "that his holi^ 
** ness would appoint, the bishop of Litchfield * na- 
'^med Ealdulph to be an archbishop, and that all 
'' provinces of the Mercians might be subject to this 
"prelate.'" The pope consented ; and £aldulph re- 
ceived the pall from Rome: but by this division we 
are not to understand, that the whole, power of the 
archbishop of Canterbury was abolished. — This see 
was Dot removed to Litchfield ; but a third archie- 
piffcopal see, was established, in addition to those ot 
Canterbury and Eboricum. — Lambert still exercising 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction over the bishopricks of 
{iondon, Rochester, Winton and Shribum. Upon the 
death of Ealdulph ; Humbert, the before named, was 
appointed to succeed him in all his functions : Hum- 
bert had been chaplain to the king; his confessor was 
privy to all his counsel and secrets, and was also 
flftyled the Iitformatum Novum, or Recorder of his 
words. Iti the time of this prelate, he begged the body 
of the martyr Ethelbert, and deposited the same in 
Litchfield cathedral, where it was interred widi sH 

. r 

* Though contrary to ancient and approved u^age. 
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due honors, but the ever restless spirit of soperstt* 
tion did not suffer it to remain there, it was afterwards 
carried to Hereford, and then buried with a church 
erected over bis ashes, and dedicated to his memory. 

The king had now attained to old age, had asso. 
ciated his son, as regent with him, and was passing 
his days in tranquillity, when he conceived an inten- 
tion of founding a monastery ; and proposed to endow 
the same by giving it the manor of Winslow,* whmt 
he was then dwelling. He had it seems, many places * 
of residence, as may be judged from his name beii^^ 
connected with numerous local spots in the kingdom, 
as if having been, originally, his exclusive property, 
i.e. Offley, in Hertfordshire, Offington, in Berkshirei 
Ofifton, in Warwickshire, Offton, in Suffolk^ High 
Offley, in Staffordshire, &c. 

ORIGIN OF THE MONASTIC UFE. 

The persecutions which the church had suffered 
at various periods in its infancy chiefly from the 
idolatry of the Roman emperors^ had driven its dis- 
ciples to seek quiet and repose in the climes of Asia 
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ad the deserts of Egypt. In the latter place, parti- 
ilarty; — aboat A. D. 210 a severe persecution 
iving raged agaiist the disciples of Christ under 
^ecias the emperor ; certain pious men, the chief 
r vrbomtwere Paul, and Anthony, retired to Egypt. 
L its ' desirts they found safety, and enjoyed that 
Viet so essential to spiritual devotion, as well as 
lental contemplation. And^ indeed in a hot climate 
nd loxnriapt soil, there was something so inviting 
t thiy kind of life^ it is thought much more than 
lotives of religion: although these 'served for the 
stensible Sbject. This kind of life grew soon into 
spute^ and the fame of its sanctity, rapidly extended 
xto other countrie4|r In a later period, the days of 
lie Croisades^ thelrage for visiting th^holy sepulchre 
Ubed similar associations in Asia^ for the entertain- 
lenf of pilgrims, employed upon that holy errand. 
liltMnasim bishop of Alexandria, is said to have 
arried the same practices into the Greek church, it 
pon extended into the western or Latin church ; — 
Old Martin carried it into France. Hence the origin 
\f monastic establishmersts ih that country, yet Bri- 
^^ received hers from the east, as has been shewn. 

In which last country, we have mention of only 
two monasteries previous to the time when Augus- 

■I* 
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tine was sent by the pope with forty monks ib the 
king of Kent^ A. D. 596^ to instruct himself aiid peo- 
ple in the doctrines of Christianity. The natites of 
this island had certainly taken a more noble viewoiT 
the doctrines of the christian system, to unite prac* 
tical utility with the duties of religion, was ihei^ 
object, tlicy had accordingly disclaimed the idleness 
oif a cloister, preferring the secular to monkish nabilsi 
therefore there were» as has been said, only two mo- 
nastic establishments here,* i.e. Glastonhufif^ So- 
mersetshire^ and Banchor, in Cheshire, jnrbich last 
was tlie iirst founded by CongelluSy a Briton by birth, 
who became the lirs't AbWot, A. D. 530.t Bede Sliys 
it was founded by fJucius for chi%Uan philosophers, 
and continued for three hundred and fifty yearis, a'nfil 
Congclins changed it into a convent of monks. 'C<^a- 
sidering theroote^ enmity the Romans^ad to theafin- 
ciplesof nruidism, it Is not, we submit, impos^sible 
that even before the aera of 'Cons'tantine-.tthis firstli&'d 
being, near to that ancient university of Druidicidfeai^ 
ning, for the sake of establishing a semiiiary for tlie in- 
struction of British youth to supply the plac6 of &a^ 
school in monasteries which the enemy liad destroy eA : 
its principles were also diametrically opposite lb i 

* Besides Sherborne in Dpriiet. f Hamner'sChron. of Ireland, p. fiS. -^ 
"f* iSee a previous note p. 18,referring to the instance of Hrahab'LJyr. 
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Draidical instruction. Here was trained up David the 
patron saint^of \^#Ies, the foander of the archiepis- 
icopal see mm tlibi^n by his name. Dubutus, of 
saint Davids^ also» the founder of Landaff cathe- 
dral, had his eduGation: as had Julilus the re- 
ported bishop of Carleon ; with many other emi- 
nent Britons^ * as iteapA, Petrue, and Pa^em, which 
ve to be considered among eminent British chris- 
tians, before the settlement of the Saxons in this 
islatid; and from itn existence perhaps, we are to 
j^ttril^ute the superior antiquity of Welch churches, 
p^ that of ecclesiastical estal>lishmcnts in England.f 
^his establishment, was famous for its magnitude, its 
ruj'n, and melancholy catastrophe. — Banchor con- 
tained in it above two thousand monks, and occupied 
a large city, when^lildelfred, king of tho East Angles, 
fighting against the Britons, put to death one thousand 
two hundred monks for assisting their brethren and 
xpUQ.trymen. This happened about A. D. 613; al- 
though it has been placed by some, a few years 
earlier, and those com^ider Augustine as having in- 
^tigated the king to exercise this degree of cruelty 
np^n them. But he seems to have died some years 



.dtei 



* Here were also educateu the very celebrated Calwg the Socratei 
Cmtfucicus, or Zoroaster of ancient British Wisdom, who had the ce- 
l^Wated Aneourin and Talleasin^ the Homer and Pindar of Britiyh po- 
vCUy ainoDg \m fellow students. f Wurringtoo*s History of Wales. 
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before: nothing; else is said ot this famoas place; — 
but from its situation and dignity^at apffears to have 
been the university as it were, or the place of general 
education, for the Britons of these parts, both before 
the Saxons came, and until its decay and final ruin; 
which followed by degrees from the tyranny of 
^delfred, and the cruel revenge which he had taken. 

The monastery of Glastonbury, was founded aj^iot 
three hundred years after Christ, it had grown great 
and opulent ; was much augmented and its church 
rebuilt by Ling Ina,A.D. 725, and it still maintained 
ahigh credit in the time of Alfred, and the same in all 
succeeding ages, till itsfinal downfall and dissolution; 
when it was found, to have the largest revenue of any 
religious foundation in England, being £3,3il.78.4d. 
per annum : a cogent reason for its dissolution. 

At the period of the Saxon invasion, the land waH 
remarkable for its obedience to the religion of Christ, 
most parts had received the instruction of its Bishops 
and Priests, who were settled in a regular method; 
though not so numerous as in after times. But the most 
singular fact is, perhaps, to observe how speedily the 
Saxon kings, and chiefs, became converts to the same 
religion, in principle^ which their subjugated people 
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had preferred, the truth is, however ascertained, for- 
tnnately, for the sake of reason, to prevent the unne- 
cessary introduction of miraculousagency, whenit is 
known that this is to be ascribed to the gentle influence 
of their wives : when Ethelbert himself, then king 
of Kent received Augustine and his retintie of priests, 
by whom we find he was instructed or persuaded to 
embrace the faith by his queen, Bertha, who was the 
daughter of Lothaire, king of France, and had been 
previously bred a christian in her father's court. Here 
we have the doctrine of St. Paul established ; who says 
* a religious wife shall sanctify her husband. . And as 
ttebest proof of female sincerity, or else, as the most 
meritorious work they could perform, they generally 
founded monasteries; of which foundations we find 
about sixteen or seventeen to have been erected and 
endowed before Offa's foundation, and of these, some 

of the most remarkable were, 

A. D. A. D. 

1st. Rochester, founded in 600 5th. Dorchester, with an 

and episcopal see, by CinigU 

Snd. Canterbury, (both at _ g^. life, and king of the West - 6SS 

the persuasion of Austin) * Saxons, and Oswald, king 

. „ , , of the Northumbrians. 

Srd. Tewksbury, by Odo « .^ „ . « x , .. ^^m 

and Dodo, Earls of Glou- - 615 ^^^' Bo8ton,by Botwlphas. - 654 

cester. 7th. Peterborough, by Pc- 

da, when the Mercians - 655 
.4ith.St.Switbin,Winchester received Christianity. 

V w"f«"^''*'' ^i"^,*'^ - 6S4 8th, Malmsbnry, by Elen- 
Ihr West Saxons whoalso *u': j Aiiuii- u: 



bailt the cathedraL 



therius and Aldhelm, hi- - 670 
shops of Winton. 
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A. D. 

9th. & lOth. Barking, and 
Chertboy. by Erkenwald, - 680 
bishop of I«ondon. 

IIth,Gloacesler,b} Osric, _ gg^ 
king uf theNorthaiobriuns 

12th, £vershaiii,b>- Eg wine 
bivhopof Worcester, and -700 
fCenred :ion of WolphuH. 

13th, Bnrdney, Lincoln- _ -.g 
shire, by king Obwald 

14th, Croy land by Ethel-' ^ -jg 
Dald, king of Mcrcia. 



A.D. 

15th, Abingdon, by ClflM, »a|| 
king of the West Saioa^ ' '^ 

16th, Minchinloy, Somrr- 
hi'U by a kingof tlie YfeA - 741) 
Saxons. 

ITth.Winchcomb, Gloncet- 
terK)iire, by Kenulph, 
king of the West Saxons, - TST 
(\anquibhed & dethroned 
by Offa.) 

18th, Gla»tonbury, rf^Mn- •» 
ded by Ina« " • 



From this list it will be seen that monastic esta- 
blisbmeiils, had their rise chiefly from the time of 
4^ugustine, though tho^e of faTicAor, Glastonbunit 
and Sherborne, had^ as previously observed, an (an- 
terior origin : — yet it should appear these must |)e 
considered in a diflerent light, from those which fol* 
lowed. Being places of christian^ as well as scientific 
institution ; and consequently a species of universities 
where the arts then known were taught. They also 
sent forth instructors, and preachers into places when 
the people wanted them ; although these persons sO 
qualified, were free from the authority of bishops, of 
whom no traces were then to be discovered,*in those 
very early times. Whereas, when Augustine came 
to convert, (as he proliessed) the Pagan Saxons to 
Christ, it is quite evident that his ostensible motive, 

* iOf the authority of those in more recent days« 
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> n/bich may be collected from his practice^ was ra- 
ther to introdace the doiDinioQ of the see of Rome^ 
embnudilg not only its doctrines of papal sapremacy, 
its assiimed privileges, and its high pretensions ; but 
aIso4o teach the church to obtain an ascendancy 
over both the princes of thelandand their people, and 
to gain not only the prepondcrancy over their con. 
sciences, but to direct the disposition of their property 
and other temporal concerns. — ^Such were the views 
of this missionary, and to warrant this conclusion, 
we refer to the universal practices of those dignitaries 
. of the Romi.4i church, who have had existence iii 
. that and ever} subsequent age. He came, accom- 
-pa'nied by a train of forty monks,* with all the gaudy 
: vestments of that imposing religion, and the external 
apparatus of Roman worship : — however, in justice 
we should add, that he brought with him all the 
learning and improved science which Rome then af- 
forded. A knowledge of civil laws, with all those 
"t 

^ther arts she possessed, to civilise mankind, and to 

Bnach them mere conveniences of living : with this 

Vievtr he recommended the foundation of monasteries 

&s'the places for the nursery, and where the maturity 

of those arts, would be best perfected : as well als'6 



* Some writers bay to the amouut of One Hundred. 
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for the setting forth a more exemplary worship and 
devotion. 

It should be here remarked, although the obser- 
vation may l>e thougiit irrelevant, but on mature' 
consideration, to what hereafter follows, its appli- 
cation to our present theme — momiatic estahlishmmA 
will be obvious, that in the very year which Gregory 
sent Augustine hither, a large monastery of Bene- 
dictines at Casmo was destroyed by the Lombard^* 
the mention of the event ol Ciissino, though it should 
seem foreign to English history, was discovered to 
effect the English church. Of which the compilers of 
the Saxon chronicles were conscious when they speak, 
of it among English events.f Such was the case, 
although the letters of Gregory the great, place the • 
event some years anterior to that catastrophe. Yet 
as to its identity, they say, ''it was the monastery of 
** monk Cassino in Campania, founded by St. Bene- 
** diet sixty years before, and enriched with greats 
'' donations, that it was pillaged by Zotto, the fir4^ 
** Lombard duke of Benevento in Samnium/* Itttay 
be noticed that this pope Gregory, himself, had been 



* See Saxon chronicle in the ^ ear 505, (this chronicle wascompUed 

at the end of Stephcn^b rcif^n.) 

f Sec Gibiiun*b LditionofSa:Lon Cbruuicies. 
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brought up a Benedictine nionk^ and belonged to 
he monastery of St. Andrew, in Rome. 

A doabt cannot exist that the monastery at Ban. 
(AM>r was found by Augustine and liis monks to be 
very adverse to their plan of governnunt. since it is 
very evident that the papal nussionary niiulu piutcu- 
sions to a design unknown to the British clcigy, as 
is jOiistrated by a passage found in Chauii<;ey, — 
AuffrariNE, after he was made metiupolitun of 
Britain^ held a council at Augustines Ac or Oak in 
Worcestershire, that he midit be m^ar the Jjritish 
Jishopsand clergy, then residing in WAiiRS» whom 
!ie summoned thither; Augustine demanded from 
:hem obedience to the bishops of Rome, and liie re- 
i^eption of the Roman ceremonies into the British 
Cihnrch. The Britons strongly opposed it, for that 
they could not lay aside their ancient customs with- 
out the consent and free leave of their whole nation, 
ted thereupon desired that another synod might be 
K^Uenpystiuse their number was small. This agreed ^ 
Bevea iiiitish bishops and many learned men went 
from this monastery, called Bancornaburg, over 
Svrbich abbot Dinoth presided ; in tlieir way an holy 

I 

and wise man, who lived like an Anchorite, advised 
thexQ if Augustine should rise up when they came 
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near him, he was the servant of God, and they onght 
to hear him; but if be should sit still and shew no 
icspect, when they were more in number;^ then said 
he^ — he is proud^ and comes not from God, in sa<j|L 
case ought not to be regarded. *' They appeared b^* 
fore Augustine and observed that he still sat hi his 
chair, without shewing any courtesy or respect to 
them, and they were very angry ; and discoui|j|ig 
among themselves, said, if he will not now T| 
uuto us, how much more will he contemn us» 
weare subject to liim? — Then jK^fuj/tVie renewing tbe 
old contrivance, exhorted them earnestly to embrace 
the rights and usages of the church of RoMfi; bat 
they were so fixed to their own traditions andcns- 
toms, that they would not exchange them, withoiit 
the leave and licence of their church ; and Abbot 
Dinolh plainly told him, 'Hhey owed no more tohia 
whom he Ccilled Pope of Rome, and would be styled 
Father of fathers than obedience oflo ve and brotherly 
assistance, which was due to every Godly c 




for they were under the government of the bfiwV'^ j 
CaerleOn upon ^gft« who, under God,^ 4u to 
oversee and guide them; and they could no more j 
change the rights and usages of their church wiiboat " 
his leave, than Augustine could alter the customs of 
the llomish cbarch without the authority of h$ bi- ^ 
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shop. Then Augustine desired their conformity in 
three thin^is, firsts in the observation of Easter,* 
second, in the administration of Baptism, third, in 
tkeir assistance in preaching to the English Saxons. 
Bat tAen berxould not obtain their compliance with 
bim Jb tbese things ; he threatened them that if tiiey 
would not accept peace with his brethren, they 
shodUl receive war from their enemies ; and because 
they.would not preach the way of life to the English 
people, they should sufTer by their hands the punish- 
ment of death." It should appear that this Augus- 
tine did by no means adhere to the letter of his mission 
fuiniillpid by the Pope, who adrised him to proceed 
with ihoderation, in the aflairs of the church; for 
4 there t(ftere different customs in various churches^ 
and he ought not to impose the Roman rites them- 
selves every where; but wisely to consider the cus- 
toms of the place, the circumstances of time and the 
constitution of believers; for he said things were not 
to be valued for thci' pake of the place, but the places 
for the good thingslflif them : — a wise council had the 

^ Ab to obHcrvation on Eastcraire sabmit, though not found in our 
present authorities, that conHiderinyi; the Saxonu had a GoddebS they 
called EASTER^ whose febtival occurred about the time of the Chriit. 
tian feast of Easter ; and Auf^ustine coming immediately from the Anf^lo 
fi^oiM, the nritoas to^rhom every thinj; coonected wiUi that treacb- 
croaii people was an abbmiaation, might refuse on that ground to 
CMfohn to hb propoiitioa. 
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ambassador been more discrete : — but the genins of 
Augustine appears to have inclined him more to a 
military than a monastic life. Tt should seem from 
what followed, that he was not, indeed influenced 
by the pure spirit of the religion he professed^ but 
that revenge^ malice and bloodshed were, to his dis- 
grace, as a minister of Christ, apparent in his cha- 
racter ; when we are told that he prevailed so Qnuch 
against the British clergy, that he deprived the arch- 
bishop of CakIii^bon, and other British bishops of 
their provinces, which their predecessors had enjoyed 
from the time of Lucius about four hundred yeai'S 
before, without a charge of crime, or eccl^nj|8tical 
sentence from a synod ; and prevailed upon ^dtlfrid 
king of the Nortliunibrians, and other Saxon princesi 
to raise an army a<;ainst the innocent British chris- , 
tians ; and this warlike force, slew many in a great 
battle, besides one thousand two hundred unarmdd 
priests, who stood apart on a place of advantage, 
where they had come to pray for tlie success of their 
arms, airuinst the oppressive invaders of their liber- 
ties, and the destroyer of their rights. — However the 
immediate retributive justice of Heaven, quidLly 
vindicated itself upon the instrument of oppression 
ofthose people, by raisin^^ up threeJIIustrious British 
princes, who intercepted the return oi JEdelfridMiik 
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s nrmv, wlioni tbeilMlpIneiy discomfited, 
i the kiii^. killed t^D taoasand and sixty of 
^OfCes and pursued thv woiniilcd kin;^ to gieat 
. nctre'i^ity. 

FrSh what has jippcared,— it Is mauircst, — wo 

' Bnbmit.-r-thiil the UrUisli church ;iltliitl lime acluiow> 

(')ediflpSriit subjection to any rurci^-iiiiulliorlty; neither 

, bailil com^iiiaion with theUuiiKin cbui^h i but it 

was subject frgpi.lht' diiys of Ulethariua to a raetto- 

telitan ot'itsdWfi, ihe archbishop uC Cabrlton, who 

tckOB w] e d i:ed!inj superior in ecclesiastical matters 

Haldne. whidi in^titntion had been received 

"^tpm'lhe Eastern ami Asiatic chun hcs. 



HTevfr, to return to a former cuDsi^ration, tht 

vetionnf Cassino, which liappenod but B few 

s before : the monks were sent to Enijiitud, this 

Svent comtnunJL'aliil lo tbe ccclesiasliinl ciliibUsb- 

i^nts'of IhU country, a novel feature: and siuce 

pnaslery^ppj^ars to have been tltcn Ihe only one 

lly ; it shotild seem ^^Bible, that Ihe monks, its 

Abita!its,--'W6redesirol^Bu)e placed in a land of 

ttitwi- recurily nni) saletfj'^id atso in a country 

we^thejS^ifiht ( Aiii 1 1 a uwrc ])lentiful harvest. 

li tliCiC yhjttls appcareii la their supe- 
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riora, were probable to be accomplished here ; the 
first was to be obtained from the insular situation of 
the country ; whilst the second, was to be achieved 
from the easy success of Augustine, and the ready 
reception which the powerful Saxons had given 
to the doctrines of the Roman church. They bad no 
sooner obtained a footing^ here, than they immediately 
blended their monkish institutions with episcopacy. 
This inference is made from the fact of Augustine 
himself, whenever, he procured an episcopal seo to 
be erected ; contiguous to which, was founded a mo- 
nastery, where the monks were considered as a 
standing council, to aid and assist the bishops in 
thedischargc of their duties, to provide teachers, and 
a succession ot them for instmcting the villages and 
country. And it had not yet happened that monas- ^ 
teries were founded, without a biihop, and indepen- '^ 
dent of his authority: and in a manner under the -t 
government of an abbot, to set up a separate and dis* 
tinct interest and to be labouring in the service of a 
different master. All which we find actually came 
to pass in succeeding ages, when the monkish btfdiM' 
l>ecame very numerous, rich, and powerful, and al- 
ways took part with the pope, as their lawful, and 
only sovereign : and when the clergy and ministering 
priesthood though numerous, were borne dow nby the 
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ioqLs, and a constant CBinity and oppresGion pre- 
between tlie regular and secular clergy.* 



That (he first bisbops were Romans their very 
names inform \ts, uid timt whrrever Augu^liae ap- 
;ed a bishop ;-^he there e;stablislicd a monastery; 
lo hiddry of every cathedral \v|Il evince. Or if 
'tbemetropolitau did not estuhli^ih a monastery toge- 
ther with a biahoprick, itappc-trd llic new bishop 
founded one ur more monasteries very soon after 
their appointment. 

When the time came that OfTa had power, there 
id beea about twtuLy great momistcries founded^ 
and the same number of episcopal sees established; 
iomaofthe former, tinconnccted with ai^soc; and 
soai^f the latter not conjoined or united »ith the 
former, the general design of both, being to civilize 
and'instruct mankind, and to leacli the doctrines of 
divine truth, aadsalvalionto tbospcciea,butinways 
vhich <|^ered much iu future ages, and laid the 
iulion of threat enmity between those bodice and 
respective superiors. At (bis period then, it is 
I, when the ivarJike OITii had nearly finished 
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his active an«i rnirtial lire, when »!••* mini hA.l more 
leisaref:jrrerlectioa,th-MRtr i<!on •»: u Lnpipiiiictious 
conscience, coii'.iniiaHy \isitln^- 1 ir*; foraltr.onirhhe 
in!;rhthave had no ban. I ia tlio p! ■::::•., ur perpetra- 
tion of Ethdrierts mi: d^r; yet as hi. p.KtcMk of its 
prodace by appro;jr:a-in-: hl^ d'jmin". ii-i to his own 
use, he miirht tcrel as a pirii. ipa-in- i:i [tc crime, and 
be desirous tu be recuntiKd lo an oilt'iidcd Pro- 
vidence. In these momems, we are not 1;. tl lo doubt 
because history informs us he consulted his spiritual 
advisers, theereiitecciesia>tiv.s Humbert, archbishop 
of Litchfield, andUnwunu, bishop ui Leicester, >\ho 
would not fail to admonish him ul itpvutance, and 
point out the wa\ by which he was to liud that peace 
be desired. 

In that age, it has been said, "the Doctrine of the 
church was contrary to what would now be preached 
to a dyin;;j monarch," although this expression seems 
to us uncertain and inexplicablci for considering 
the man was dead^whatrecompense could he received 
and as he had^ perhaps lett no kin behind, to whom 
restitution could be made : if therefore, there was 
no one to receive the contrite sovereign's offering; vft 
could ask, in what manner so acceptable to every 
principle of divine or human justice^ could his peni- 
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(lice be manifeslcd with every desire to be extremely 
rviceableto the then presentand prospective pos- 
iritf ? Aij to raise and endowa .school I'ortheexercise 
tf religion, — an hospital dir the reception ol'tbesick, 
pfinB,and the aged— an almonry where the poor were 
KJslied, their wants relieved , and an inn where the 
^•trorn traveller found repose and rctre^ihment ! — 
il these were mniled in amonastic establishment. So 
emnst view it, and arecompelleil tu acknowledge 
^arltable t'onndalions ol'this description, cmbraco 
le most extensive views ol" benevolence. It will bo 
KHredly confessed, that Benevolence when extca- 
ivelf direetcd, approximates nearest to the Divino 
[ature. Otfa's t'onudatinnis therefore justiliuble, as 
was every way worthy ol a great and good mind, 
od in maguifiuencecnuld be scarce exceeded by iiny, 
pwever noble. Still the author on whom we com- 
eot, conaiders Offa's charity to be directed to hisowa 
ellish and individual good only. We are sorry to 
iffer from him, considering his profession ; but we 
ambly conceive, that every act of which a human 
[reature is capable in this life, if not directed to the 
ooor and glory of the Deity exclusively, or the be- 
|ftot'|tiit creatures, is to be reduced to soraccaniat 
Rtive or other. Such is the inclination uf our al- 
[ most general nature, and since all human efforts 
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Hre directed to the attainment of present or fatmt; 
happiness, thoy come under oar aathor*s* general 
point of present view — but we submit, that provided 
a minister of Christ, can throw such stumbling blocks 
in our way, he fairly exposes himself to animadvert 
sion: — and to conclude our observation upon thi^ 
point, we really cannot understand what other way 
was left open to the repentant king, to obtain a re- 
conciliation with an offended God, except it were by 
doing an act, meant to benefit his then present as well 
as future posterity, by taking care of their religioas 
and hospitable interests, this act, we are taught ta 
believe, by a gospel precept, which cannot be doubt- 
ed, proclaims that *'It is more blessed to give, than 
receive,'' — To follow our author, Hhis was an rnstita^ 
tion in which the dying man was interested, and from 
which he hoped, for some private benefit: — that when 
his own prayers should have ceased, the devotion of 
others might be hired and employed on his behalf: a 
doctrine — this too flattering to the dying man, to be 
overlooked or neglected ; and too gainful to the monk 
to be omitted/ We cannot but think this point iff 
too sarcastically handled, considering the general 
belief of the period, — allowing for this mode of faith, 
we see no objection that can be rationally urged a- 

* Newcome. 
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Offa seems to have been much perplexed about fiie 
place, as well as the patron, but in this uncertainty he 
wasre1ievcd*byakindofmiraculousintelligence;for 
bein? then at Winslow, in deep meditation on the sab* 
jcc t, he prayed with g;reat earnestness to God, tbat^ 9B- 
hehad often delivered him from the dangers and as- 
saults of hid enemies, from the traps and snaresofhis 
wife, so he would vouchsafe to grant him further ligM 
and information, toeuable him to complete his vow of 
founding a monastery, concluding, with an earnest 
address to his relations and brethren, 'that they wonU 
unanimously and devoutly beseech God to enable 
him to bring his intent to effect.' The history says 
that all present retired into the chapel to pray, among 
whom were Humbert and Unwona, who are called 
special counsellors to the king; and that the congre- 
gation having prayed longer than ordinary with the 
isame wishes as the king had expressed, a sudden light 
from Heaven filled the place with uncommon splen- 
dour. ITiis was considered as a token of God's fa* 
vor ; and the king determined to grantthe royalmamir 
of Winslow where the miracle happened to endowhis 
new foundation. 

Afterwards when he was in Bath, in the rest and 

 M. PariB. 
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sflence of night, he was accosted b; an angel, wha 
admonished him to rairse out of the earth the body of 
the first British martyr, Albun, and pot his remains 
ina shrine, with more suitable ornament. This ertnt^ 
DOW reckoned most propitious, is communicated to 
Httmbert then at Litchfield, who taking nnto him 
ITnwona, bishop of Leicester, and Ceolwolph, bishop 
of Lindsey, his suffragans, proceeds immediately 
with a great crowd of followers of both sexes and of 
all ages to meet the king, on a certain day by him 
llppointed at Vemlam. The king journeying towards 
this city there appeared a light shining oyer the place 
and resembling a large torch, that tlie same was seen 
by all present in Vcrulam^ and interpreted as a most 
fhvorable omen. Fasting and prayer were observed 
by the prelates, priests and people, beseeching the 
martyr himself to assist in the discovery. For, from^ 
length of time and continual wars, the memory of 
Alban had been nearly lost : except to some few of 
the most ancient inhabitants, since Germanus bishop 
of Anxerre preached here against the Pelagian ha* 
may 340 years before that period. 

In the overthrow committed by the Pagan Saxonis 
apon this spot, the church which Bede had seen and 
eommendedfor its workmanship, with other religions 
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stnictures had been levelled, the prelates and minis*, 
ters destroyed, and in brief, the country reduced to a 
mere desert. Previous to the ingress of the Saxons, 
the church built by Germanus to Alban, had been in 
good repute, not only for the miracles shewn, but for 
the piety ofhim whose memory its foundation comme-* 
morated: being by the previously described means 
discovered to the invincible king, by an angel, the, 
exact place of sepulchre before unknown, was then 
ascertained. However when the search withprayer» 
fasting and alms was made, this miraculous light 
from Heaven, being vouchsafed to assist the disco- 
very, the ground was opened where it pointed, and. 
in the presence of Offa, the body of Alban found in 
the coffin, with the relics as left by Germanus 344 
years before, which were conveyed to a little chapel 
without the walls of Verqlam, formerly built near 
where he had suffered ; which chapel being small, 
had escaped devastation. Upon this the king pla* 
ced a circle of gold round the bare scull of the de- 
ceased, with this inscription, Hoc est caput Jandi 
Albani protomariyris Anglice; caused the chapel 
and repository to be enriched with plates of gold 
and silver ; and to be decorated with pictures, ta- 
pestry, and other ornaments, until a more noble edifice 
could be erected. This transaction happened 507 
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years after the suffering of Alban, 344 after the inva-*' 
sion of the Saxons, and on the Lst day of August, in 
the 36th year of OfTa's reign, that is 791 from Christ. 

Although this church had been demolished near 300 
years before, it should seem probable, the fame of 
Alban had not totally perished ; since this chapel^ 
afterwards called St. German's chapel, vrould tend 
in some degree to preserve the remembrance of him. 
Since the name of his master and instructor, Amphi* 
balus, had been held in such veneration and esteem, 
that the founders of the episcopal and monastic 
church at Winchester, t. e. Constans the bishop, 
and Deodatus the. abbot, had dedicated the same to 
the honor and in memory of Amphibalus in 309 : yet, 
since, in the succeeding ages, the christian church 
has endured some devastation and several lament- 
able changes, so wo may reasonably infer, that if 
we except the dedication of a church by Paulinus 
at Camboduuum in Yorkshire to Alban the martyr, 
that his memory existed in the time of OITa only, in 
report, and the tradition of the aged. 

In that age of simple credulity, when the martyr's 
body was discovered, it should seem* that the eir- 

* Ffom the Chronicle of M. Paris. 
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cumstanee of discovery and removal of (he body waa 
^pcompaoied with numerous mirficles. The historian 
speaks as though h^ thought miracles were every day 
occurrences, and not as theextraordinary operations 
of the Almighty wrought on ^reat occasions, and for 
important purposes. His faith might warrant such 
belief, therefore he thought it was not extraordinary. 

The king had thought proper to call his council to- 
gether for the benefit of their advice in this great cqq- 
c^rn ; after mature deliberation, it was determined 
that the king should in person go to Rome, to soli- 
i;it leave of the Pope, and procure the desired pri- 
vileges to his foundation. The king proceeded, 
and went in full intention to make his endowment, 
as far transcend all other monasteries as St. Alban 
had surpassed all other martyrs. The pope with 
commendations of the king*s zeal and piety grants 
all his requests. Whilst Offa in return, gave th^ 
pope, for the use of the english school at Rome a 
fee called Feter pence, or Rome scot, previously 
mentioned, as first granted by Ina, and well known 
in English history, through the Mercian dominions* 
Ofia, having now made full confession to his holiness 
of all his crimes, received additional absolutiop, and 
departed with a devout benediction. 
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SECTION 2nd. 

CoKHtmaiion ofBistory of the Abbey ^ noticing progreahe ImprmKmentif 
Menurin of Abbots ckronologicatly arramgtd. 



WiLhEGOD, first Abbot. 

The king, upon his return, again convened a 
great council or parliament at Verulam ; and pro- 
ceeded to accomplish his design: resolving to be* 
stow on Alba n very ample possessions; consider- 
ing it as a work intended for alms and hospitality, 
that the local situation of the foundation would ren- 
der such desirable, it being on the great road called 
Walling Street, it would consequently be resorted 
to by many passengers in their progress between 
London, the North and Ireland : and deeming it an act 
of piety to relieve and accommodate all travellers. 
Having made a selection of persons from other re- 
ligious houses, especially from Bee, in Normandy, 
proper for monks, he placed over them, as abbot and 
superior, one WilUgod; a man who had witnessed 
the miraculous flame on finding the body of the 
martyr ; who had devoted himself to a religious life, 
was of a noble family, and related to the king ; a 
proper place being chosen, t. e. (where the body of 

Ihe martyr was found) the king began the buildinjg 

I 
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with great solemnity, laying with his own hands the 
first stone, at the same time, devoatly making this 
address : — '' To thee O Jesus! and to thee O Mariyr 
Alban ! and to thee O Willegod ! ^with maledictions 
on all who should disturb it, and eternal blessings 
on those who should be its benefactors.'* He pro- 
ceeded in his work, furnishing Willegod with money, 
and making him the director and mler; yet, it is 
added, he continued to live here the rest of his life, 
and conducted the building at his own expense, ex- 
cept that he obtained leave to use the Peter pence 
collected in the district now known at the county 
of Hertford, performing himself, the part of surveyor 
or guardian of this noble fabric. 

The materials from whence this piie was origi- 
nally founded, as well as those, wherewith it has 
been subsequently improved, were all, or at least 
the roost material part, extracted from the mins of 
ancient Verulam, which being chiefly composed of 
red tiles, of the following dimensions, I5^in. long, 
ll^in. broad, and If Jin. thick, was of well-burnt 
materials : this tile was procured in great abon- 
dance from the ruins of ancient Verulam, of which 
the present church, even to the columns which sop* 
port the roof^ and it is presumed the monastery 
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was chiefly built, except where an angle occurs in 
the building, with the spandrills of the arches and 
their ornamented bases^ and wherever it was neces- 
sary to use the plane for a moulding, the moulding 
of the basis, the battlements, their mouldings, &c. 
occur — the whole ancient edifice was formed of this 
tile. The stone is from Tottenhoe, which easily yields 
to a tool. The diversity of materials, and with 
here and there a few yards of stone casing, proves 
a great relief to that sameness which would probably 
ensue, had the fabric consisted of one material only. 

When the illustrious OfTa had nearly completed 
all the offices and buildings, which within the 4th 
year he had effected ; and having placed therein 
about LOO monks of the regular order, he retired to 
his palace at OlBey, and there closed the days of his 
active pilgrimage. His body was afterwards con- 
veyed to Bedford, and deposited in a royal manner 
kk some chapel without the town, on the banks of 
the Ouse. But so early as the time of M. Paris^ 
tbere remained neither monument, sepulchre, or 
even chapel ; and tradition has it, that the violence 
of the flood had washed all away. In what light 
soever the character of this great man is seen, whe- 
flwr his vices were counterbalanced by his virtues. 
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or whatever was the moral good which hisexint' 
ence conferred upon society, we have no room to 
enquire : suffice it to observe — that in our days, oblo-^ 
quy would await those who are found so careless of 
the memory of their friends, relatives, and benefac-* 
tors, as were the descendants of this potent prince. 

The endowment made by Offa was of his minor 
of Winslow, about 20 miles from St. Albans, and 
as many miles in circumference, as tlie records in 
the church will testify : this estate alone was said 
to have been the only one exempt Irom the tax of 
Peter pence, within the Mercian dominions. 

At the death of Offa, which happened in 794,. 
Willegod was in complete possession of his new. 
government and dignity, and had established the 
rules of his house. The monks, who had been elect* 
ed from other establishments and were under the vow 
and obligation of St. Benedict's order; introduced to. 
this country by St. Augustine, which had been es- 
tablished by Benedict himself at Cassinam. — ^Tbe • 
vow of which order was this: 'To live in the con* 
'stant observance of the most rigid rharity, to have 
'no possessions of their own, and to pay obedience 
« to the superior or abbot.* Their dress was a ionf ^ 
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bilok tuniCy or close gown reaching to' their beels, 

loose ^Did nngirdedy beneath they wore a white 

close waistcoat of woollen, and a hair shirt ; — for a 

Covering of the head, which was shaved to the ex* 

ti^mity of the crown, leaving only a circle of hair, 

there was a cowl hanging back on the shoulders ; 

the feet and legs were covered with a boot. In their 

diet they were compelled to abstain from all flesh, 

ttcept when they were attacked by sickness. 

.' Willegod ruled this abbey for no longer than two 
months alter Oflfa's death. For though Egfrid his 
son had succeeded Offa, and had given in the first 
year of his reign no less than five small manors to 
the abbey ; yet he refused the request of Willegod 
and the monks, to have his father interred in this 
place of royal foundation ; which disappointment^ 
and the apparent ingratitude in the young king, 
eaased such an affliction in Willegod, as- to hastea 
Us death. 

The iccofid Abbot, Eadric, was chosen from the 
body of the monks^as charged in the rules given by 
the founder; which Eadric was related to the royal 
ftntty. Concerning him, historians and chroniclers 
LsUent* 
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The Mtrd Abbot was VuLSiG or UUin, also ate- 
lative of the royal family of Offa: bat now ALFRED 
was sole monarch of all En«[land — this abbot depar- 
ted from the strict sobriety of his rank, and thoagh 
chosen out of the society, soon became elevated with 
worldly pride, he changed not only the form and 
shape, but the colour ot his garments; used vestments 
of silk, and walked with a long train. Instead of 
serious study at home, he pursued the sports of the 
field ; grew dainty in his meat and drink, and coll^ 
ted the favour of the great and powerful, more tluui 
the silentfavours of God. Another of his enormities 
was to invite crowds of noble ladies to his tabk; 
whereby he injured not only his own fame, butscanr 
dalized the sobriety of his house. He alienated and 
wasted the substance of his treasury, and disposed 
of the choice utensils which Offa had left them, the 
rich cloaks, or palls, with valuable collars and chains. 
He united his female relations in marriage to the no- 
bles and great men, enriching them at the expense 
of the Abbey. Matthew Paris says, this carnal 
abbot satiated with the fat of the public wealth, ex- 
cited not only the vengeance of God, but the whole 
convent, and having died in a fit of intemperate 
drinking, the grave men of the abbey rose in arms 
against those who had acquired their riches, and ob- 
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taioed a restitatioo of the greater part, leaving indi- 
gence and misery to the late possessors. 

The fourth Abbot was Vulnoth, he strove for 
tbree years with diligence to rectify those abuses 
which his predecessors had occasioned, but atlength 
exceeded the last abbot in enormity daring his sober 
interval, at his commencement, he had reproved 
certain nuns, almost approaching to secular, and 
who lived in Vulsig's time too near the church, these 
he had removed further and fixed in one dwelling, 
settled bounds to their walks, limiting the hours 
and place of their meals, their devotions and sleep; 
also of their silence, which were intended for pri- 
vate prayer. Their business was to collect alms, 
and attend the early morning prayer in the great 
church. For the better preservation of their health, 
they were ordered abstinence from all diet of flesh. 
Within the time previously mentioned, these good 
beginnings of reform, were polluted with a most 
.shameful end, for he also altered the original shape 
and colour of the monkish frock and cowl, quitted 
.the monastic habit, kept dogs, and birds for hunting, 
jUAd put on the manners and the dress of a hunter. 
By this licentious course, he wasted the treasures of 
^ cburch and disgraced the fame of religion. 
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y ainoth having governed the church eleven f( 
was struck with a palsy; and he turning' this) 
poral punishment to a spiritual correction, i 
proofs of a sincere repentance. Seeming to 
self, as chastised by the scourge of Heaven 
changed his life to so great a des^ree of sanctit 
to reform others by his example, and to finisi 
life in felicity. 

During this abbacy, in the reign of Etheli 
anno 930, the Danes were committing great ex< 
es all over England; a party of them, hearinj 
fame of Alban, the first martyr of Britain, they c 
to the abbey, broke open the tomb, seized his bo 
and carried some of them off into their own coai 
which they deposited in a costly shrine, built 
the purpose, in a house of the black monks; ho] 
they would obtain the same veneration in Denn 
which had been paid them in Britain. 

The fifth Abbot was iEoFRlD, descended 
from Saxon nobility, elegant in manners, dcf 
ment and person ; but in his conduct and act 
extremely vain and despicable. On his elec 
from prior of the abbey to the rank of abbot 
threw aside all severity of his past behaviourt f 
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^ to the cloister^ and wasted his life in useless care 
ttd^idle festivity. Attentive to the business of the trea- 
nry, he seldom appeared in the cloister, and never 
condescended to shew himself in the choir. In de- 
fence of old possessions of the church, he was warm 
todstrenuous;butinobtainingnew acquisitions very 
posillanimons; he was noted only for obtaining a cup 
nrnch admired for its workmanship and matter, which 
was dedicated to St. Alban for holding the wafer, 
which when consecrated, was called the Lord s body. 

In this abbacy, and in the reign of Edmund the 
 good, TJlpho the prior, with permission of the ab- 
bot, but without his assistance, built a chapel in 
honor of St. Gcrmanus, whose sanctity has been men- 
tioned* with regard to St. Alban ; which Germanus 
had, after his honor to the martyr, resided, it is un- 
derstood, at St. Albans, near to the pool, where bis 
buildings then lay in utter ruin, and there the prior 
built his chapel, and a residence for himself, where 
he dwelt on the produce of asmall garden; subsequent 
to the death of Ulpho, ^dfrid the abbot laid down 
his dignity, retired to this spot and pursued the same 
course the prior had pointed out. — Stuketey gave a 
vieipr of their ruins. It is 61 years since they have 
been finally destroyed. 
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The most friendly and extensibly benevolent man 
who had yet appeared, as an abbot, was the sixth 
Abbot, Ulsinus, who being of a pious and orderly 
life, became conspicuous in all spiritual and temporal 
concerns. By this time something of a village was 
gathered about the new church and abbey, this abbot 
invited and encouraged the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent parts to build and settle there. For which pur- 
pose he gave them materials and money, and laid 
out a place for, and established a market, tie also 
constructed a church at each entrance of this futare 
town. Dedicated that on the north to St. Peteif, that 
on the south to St. Stephen, and another on the West 
to St. Michael: at the confluence of the roads, and 
not intended so much for ornament, as for the utility 
of the village and the edification of the people.* 

He was succeeded by JElfric, or A lfric, the 
first of that name, who was the seventh Abbot. This 
abbot purchased at the price of the before mentioned 
cup provided by iEdfrid, from the king,t the g|reat 
fish pool, for it was a ^fishery belonging to the'ling, 
whose palace was at the place now known as Kings- 
bury : this pool by reason of its proximity to the abbey 

* TbU occurred in the reign of Edred, A. D* 948. 
t Probably £dsar. 
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a^^ C^oip the intolcrai^li pridp of thq royal scrvs^nts 
had b^en hurtful and troi^ble^ome to this religious 
body. Citric, to prevent these iaconveniencies, cut 
a passage through the head which had confined the 
waters, drained them offj, preserving only a small 
part for the benefit of the abbey, ^liric was a man 
of great learping, the author of a Saxon grammar, 
ms^py epistles and sermon books of his are extant in 

ij^e libraries of Worcester, Gloucester, and Exeter 

. .'' ' '  ' - . . , 

cathedrals, in the Latin and Saxon languages. ^Ifrip 
had been educated in the schools of Ethelwold^ bi- 
shop of Winchester : the same, who with Dunstan 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Oswald bishop of 
Worcester expelled all married priests and introdu- 
ced monks in their room. ^Elfric was also abbot of 
* • '  •  

Malmsbury, in Edgar's time : — but what is most re- 
markable, that in his epistles and also in a sermon for 
EasterDay, thesame doctrine appears concerning the 
encharist which appeared at the Reformation, under 
Elizabeth and Edward, against bodily presence and 
transubstantiation. 

JEKric, or as usually written Elfric, is, as reputecl^ 
fhe first translator of the Bible into Saxon, or 

-  • *  

«t least many books of it; as shewn by his 
tfiftg. 
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Ealdrbd, the eighth Abbot succeeded Elfric, 
and as Ealdred was wholly intent, in searching the 
remains of the ancient city Verulam, in digging oat 
old foundations, arches, and levelling uneven places 
with a view to clear away thieves and robbers living 
there in concealment; in furtherance of his designs, 
he was careful to preserve the materials he found for 
building; having determined to pull down the then 
great church, and in due time to build it quite new. 
His workmen in making excavations were said to 
find many things, which relation, will find a place in 
our second part. 

The next in succession was the ninth Abbot 
£a DM ER, reported to have been eminent for piety, 
gentleness, and learning. He, also, was found em- 
ployed in furthering the views of his predecessor 
with regard to rebuilding. His workmen in digging 
likewise made several singular discoveries.* 

Leofric was the tenth Abbot, son of the carl of 
Kent, of great personal beauty, but more eminent 
lor faith and morals. His merits and fame were so 
great that the monks of Canterbury elected him to be 
archbishop, buthe,atfirstdeclined it in favour of his 

* Which Tvill be stated in the second part. 
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brother iElfric, (whom he had persaaded to write the 
short iiistory of St. Alban,) whom he alledged to be 
more worthy of it ; bat the Canterbury clergy persis* 
ting, he at length was prevailed on to accept that 
dignity. Whilst he was abbot of St. Albans, the land 
was visited by a severe famine, and during the exi- 
gence of this calamity, for the alleviation of existing 
distress, he spent all the treasure which had been col- 
lected for the intended building, and to raise more mo- 
ney for the charitable purpose, he sold the materials 
-which had been gathered, consisting of columns, pil- 
lars, and stone pavements, from the old city ; he 
likewise disposed of all the gold and silver vessels 
for sacred uses, as well as those meant for his own 
service; reserving only from the former, all such 
jewels and precious stones for which he could find 
no purchasers, on account of their great value. In 
excuse for this, — which the disafiected of the cloister 
called waste, he alledged that " Thefaithfulin Christy 
especially if they were poor, constituted the church 
and temple of God; and were~*ndeed that real and 
true church which it was his duty to build up and 
preserve* And it was the best instance of pure and 
Mfidejiled religion, to visit the fatherless and the wi- 
ioms in affliction." Although this liberality produced 
dinentions in his monastery, yet they were composed 
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and moderated not by the entreaties or the persofi- 
sions of this charitable man, so much as, from thejbr 
fear of the civil powers ; his relations bearing high 
rank in the state. His notions oi high birth, wen 
such, — that he would not admit to the profession of a 
mopk> any but such, who were of famous descent, of 
who had signalized themselves by their own merit 
On no account would he admit the ignoble or illegi- 
timate. 

He was succeeded in the abbacy by his own bro- 
ther iELPRiCt the second of that name, who was the 
eleventh Abbot, and who possessed the same gene: 
rosity and the like accomplishments both of bodj 
and mind; and was equally skilled in sacred leaminf 
as was bis brother. When he entered on his office of 
abbot, a brother of the house named Leofstan, paid 
him a compliment in Latin rhyme. iEIfric was ori- 
ginally chanter of the abbey, during which, he coiii- 
posed and set to music alegcndry life of Saint Alban. 
^Ifric, being of high birth and good education, was 
advanced whilst a scholar to be chancellor to kipg 
Ethelred: when in this high station he purchased from 
the king,* certain lands called Kingsbury; containing 

L _ MM' 

* Whea abbot, obtained a coDfirmation of the Deed fron 

Ethelred. 
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(he royal mansion, stews, warrens and woods be- 
longing to the same. Which mansion, because it had' 
oft^n given offence and froiible to the monastery, 
^Ifric caused to be demolished, and levelled with 
ihe ground; except one small tower nearer to the 
monastery, which the king * at that time would not 
permit to be thrown down ; in order that some foot- 
steps of royalty might appear^ and which endUres, 
(says M, Paris) to this day, and bears his name. 
And it has been thought to be the same old towel: 
vrhicb at this time stands by the side of the market, 
and is now used as a clock house. 

This abbot lived through the reigns of Canute, 
Harold, and Hardicanute ; and when king Edward, 
afterwards called the Confessor, succeeded in 1041. 
lu this reign the Danes renewed their invasions, 
making dreadful havoc in many parts where they 
marched or pleased to settle themselves. ^Ifric, 
therefore, fearing their robberies, knowing their pe- 
datory disposition, caused the most valuable effects 
of the monastery, and what was more esteemed than 
other goods, the bones which remained of St. Alban, 
and the shrine enclosing the same, to be concealed 
in a secret wall, viz. close under the altar of St. 

* Canute. 
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Nicholas ; with the privity of some few of the bn^ 
thers only. Bat he sent an open message to the 
abbot and monks of £Iy, requesting that as tbeir 
place was well secured by waters and marshes 
from the incursions of those robbers, they would be 
pleased to receive into their convent of Ely, there- 
lies of St. Alban, and keep them safe until the same 
should be demanded, when peace and quiet should 
be established. The monks of Ely consented, and 
^Ifric sent them the remains or relics of some ordi- 
nary monk, inclosed in some very rich chest. He 
sent also, many ornaments of his church; and to 
give it a better appearance of truth, he added a very 
rough shagged old coat, with an iusinnation and 
caution^ that this was the very coat usually won 
by Amphibalus, master of St. Alban.* The Dane^ 
however, were disappointed in their projected io- 
vasion, from the loss of their king, who going oa 
board, fell into the sea, and was drowned : in less 
than a year the alarm was over, and England breath- 
ed freely, and at liberty. The Albanians then it- 
manded the relics, the Elycians refused, and send- 
ing back a saucy answer, determined to keep them. 
The true owners pleaded the sanctity of the engage- 
ment, they threatened to inform, not only the king, 

* See further io the life of Synwnd, the 19th abbot 
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fcat fhe pope, also of their breach of faith, and of re-^ 
ligion. The Elycians then began to entertain a fear; 
and disagreeing, a schism happened among them. 
The major part, however, thought the bones of Alban 
to be valuable; and as much so to them, as to their 
old masters, and resolved to keep them. Yet to 
save appearances, they contrived to open the bottom 
of the chest, drew out the bones it contained, and 
placed others of an ordinary sort in their room ; and 
thus sent back the chest with its sacred contents. The 
Albanians deposited the same in a wooden chest which 
was over the altar of St. Oswin, who was in 644 a 
pious king of the Northumbrians, and basely mur- 
dered ; but as his piety had raised churches, chapels, 
oratories and various altars to hi^ memory, in the 
north ; whence, bis fame travelled as far as Verulam ; 
over this altar were these relics placed, and in the 
same chest which had been said to have contained 
the original remains of the martyr, until they had 
been inhumed. 

Elfric now drew the authentic relics out of the wall, 
and placed them with the shrine, in the midst of the 
church: — Edward the Confessor being informed of this 
fraud committed by the monks of Ely, expressed 
great anger, but left them in possession of their im- 

li 
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aginary relics. His death is thought to have pre- 
Tented their chastisement. 

Elfric was sacceeded by Leofstan, the iwe^ 
abbot, who had composed the distich, preTioudj 
mentioned, to have been presented to the last abbot, 
on his elevation. The present abbot had been a fa- 
miliar friend with Edward the king ; confessor and 
counsellor to him, and his queen Editha, who was 
daughter of Earl Goodwin. The surname of tUs 
abbot, was Plumstan: his chief attention, as far u 
related to temporal concerns, had the safety aid 
convenience of the public for its object; hence, we 
find his views directed to measures of good i>oIice. 
at that time particularly necessary ; because tbe 
public ways, and particularly the great Walling^ 
Street road, as well as a road called the Royal way, 
both of these roads, and indeed all others were at 
that period rendered particolarly dangerous to tne 
Tellers, from the country being covered with woods 
through which tbe roads in this district passed, af* 
fording shelter to beasts of prey, of which, ihen were 
numbers, consisting of wolves, boars, stags, and wild 
bulls; also to inhuman men — robbers, and murderers* 
more savage and more fell than thoae beaata. TUs 
consideration indnced Leofstan^ from the humaoity 
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of his nature, to grant the manor of Flamstead to a 
irery valiant knight, named Thurnot * and to his two 
fellow soldiers ; for which Thurnot gave privately 
to the abbot five ounces of gold, a very beautiful 
palfrey nag, for his own ridiog, with a very choice 
ip-eyhound ; this manor was granted to Thurnot, on 
condition, that he should guard and defend by him- 
self and retinue, all the highways called Watling-' 
Street, the Royal way, and all the western parts of the 
Cbiltern ; with this conditional stipulation, that be 
should be answerable for any losses which might 
happen therein by his neglect. And in case any 
general wars should arise in the kingdom, that Thur-< 
not and his train should strenuously guard and pro- 
tect the church of St. Alban. 

These conditions were punctually complied witb^ 
by Thurnot, and his companions, until the time of 
William the Conqueror; when that manor was taken 
from them, because they disdained being subject to 
to the Normans ; and frequent skirmishes happened 
between these defenders and the invaders, — houses 
were burnt and many slain on both sides : when at 

* Clknmcey says, Leofatan^ abbot of St. Albans, gave this ▼illage, i, e, 
flamatead, nni» three Knights, Tkumot^ fValdese^ and Turman, to de- 
ftnd and secure the county against thie?es in the time of King £d- 
mttA tbo Goafeiior. p. Ml. 
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length the Normans gaining strength and their coft- 
quest established, the said manor was given to Ro- 
ger de Thoni, who wished to deprive the monastery 
of their rights; but who fulfilled with great diligence 
the above service and engagement. — This abbot coin 
ferred some ornaments on his church, and left bis 
monastery very affluent and abundant. Bat as a 
great revolution was soon to be expected, oar an* 
thority adds, it is proper to look back and shew what 
acquisitions the monks possessed; we wish, we 
could, under all circumstances, follow him, and 
shew from whose benevolent and pious endowments 
the same had arisen; as we are circumstanced, the 
following brief memoir may suffice. 

Beside the palace, buildings, land and manor of 
Winslow, the original gift of the founder, his son 
Egl'rid in the first year of his reign 795, conferred 
on the abbey five manors, in a place called Pyner- 
feld ; that is the manor so called, and sitaate in 
JUickmanswortb, and other manors in the same 
parish. In the reign of Edmund Ironside, and Ed- 
ward the Confessor, Elfric the abbot, purchased of 
the crown for five marks, an estate called Oxange 
and Adulfinton : and for fifty pounds, he bought 
Norton, Upton, and Bececs Wortham, in perpetual 
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right and inheritance. At wliat time they became 
possessed of Flamstead^ we have not ascertained ; 
but the then present abbot Leofstan, by means of 
his connection and interest at court with the king 
and queen^ obtained Studham, Redboum^ Langley/ 
Greenbury, and Thaunton. The first was probably" 
by grant or legacy from one Oswulph and his wife 
Adilitha, and the other four were from Ezelwin and 
his wife Winefled, and proba1)Iy by legacy, because 
they were accompanied with other rents^ gifts^ and 
ornaments. 

At the time when the great survey was made and 
entered in the book called Domesdie, which book, 
contains a survey, not of all the lands in the king* 
dom, but only such lands which were granted by the 
Conqueror to, and held by his Norman chiefs; to 
enable him to establish Knights fees in all English 
e'ounties; except Durham, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland, for the purpose of 
guarding bis new acquisition.^ The possessions 
of the abbey in this county, are there recorded, and 
from thence the following short extracts are 
made. 

• Sec Ingulphm* 
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THE LAND OP ST. ALBAN, IN THB HUNDMSDOF 

ALBANE8TON. 

InHenainested(Hempsted) were 20 hides ratedi 
two mills 20s. each, — pasture, common for cattlei 
wood for 1400 hogs; whole value £22. 10s* la 
the time of Edward the Confessor £2&. This ma- 
nor lies in the lordship near the said church of 
St. Alban. 

The abbot holds in Scenlai, (Shenley) and is taxed 
for 6 bides, pasture, or common for cattle ; and wood 
for 400 hogs, value in the whole £12. In the time 
of Edward £6. Manor in the same lordship. 

— Walden, assessed for 10 hides. The land is 14 
carucates; in domain, 3 hides, 2 mills of 15s. rent» 
meadow half a carucate, pasture for cattle ; a grove 
or wood for hedges and for houses^ the value £18. 
10s. In the time of Edward £:l'0. 10. 

-^Sandtidge for 10 hides. The land 13 carucates ; 
ia domain^ 3 hides, 1 mill of 10s. rent, pasture for 
cattle, a wood for 300 hogs; value £18. 

The town of St* Alban is assessed 10 hides. Tbe 
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had is 16 carucates; in domain, 8 bides* Here are 
46 householders. From the toll and other rentv 
£11. I3s. is raised ; 3 mills of 40s. rent : value £20. « 
year ; a wood for 1000 hogs. In this town are 12 
cottagers, one inclosure or park for beasts of the fo* 
Test, and one fish pool. The said householders pos« 
sess half an hide of land. 

IN BRODBWATBR HUNDRED. 

Codicote and Oxewiche. These two manors 
were separate and distinct in the time of Edward ; 
but now make one, and contain 8 hides ; with pas- 
ture for cattle, and a wood for 200 hogs: value £6* 
In the time of Edward £12. a year. Here did AI- 
win hold of the abbot 13 bides, not separable from 
the church. The abbot holds Norton, for four hides^ 
two mills of J6s. rent, pasture and meadow half a ca« 
rucate; value £17. 

In Escepehale, (Shepball) 3 hides, pasture ; wood 
for 10 hogs, value £4. a year. 

IK DANAI9 HUNDRED. (dACORUM.) 

In Langley the abbot holds 5 hides, 2 mills of 3flls« 
pasture, and wood for 300 hogs. 
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In Redborne seven hides and one virgate, two 
mills of 26d. value, pasture, and wood for 300 hogi; 
value £3. In Edward's time £4. 

In Winrige, Goisfric de Bech held one hide and 
a half of the abbot ; pasture, and wood for 300 hogSi 
worth 40s. and In Edward's time 50s. 

In Tilebersth the same Goisfric held of the abbot 
half a hide; value (is. 

In Redborne one Amclger held of the abbot three 
virgates and a half, with wood for 200 hogs; wortb 
30s. per annum. 

The abbot holds in Richemareworde 5 hides, the 
land is 20 carucatcs, one mill of 5s. pasture for cattle, 
and wood for 1200 hogs; value £20. 10s. but wbei 
received £12. 

The abbot holds the manor of Caisson for twenty 
hides; of these the abbot possesses nineteen. Tbfi 
land is twenty-three carucates, four mills of 26s. 8d. 
rent; meadow, twenty-two carucates, pasture and 
wood for 1000 hogs : value £28. and in the time of 
Edward £30. 
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In Eldeham, (Aldenham) Goisfric holds of the 
abbot I hide, with wood for J 00 hogs, now worth 
10s. and in the time of Edward 20s. 

IN 0D£S1£ HUNDRED. 

The abbot holds Newham, for 3 hides and 3 vir- 
gates. The land is 8 carucates, value £9. and in 
Edward's time £10. 

IN THE HALF HUNDRED OP HIZ. 

In Hegaestanestone, (Hexton) the abbot holds 8 
hides and 3 virgates, 2 mills of 7s. 4d. rent ; mea- 
dow half a carucate, and pasture, value £17. 

Tn Bennington the abbot holds one hide. The 
land is 2 carucates ; pasture , and a grove for hedge* 
wood, value 50s. 

Beside the above possession in Domesdie book, 
the abbey held the following estates: Ethelgine, 
gave by will, Gatesden^ and 30 oxen. Walph, gave 
Estan, or Easton, and Oxawic or Oxeys. King 
Ethelred, in the time of Leofrlc the abbot, had given 
six houses in Flamstead and Verulam. Egfrid the 

M 
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tfon 6f Offii had gfyen boside VyneMi, hud fat Ttt^ 
tllle, Bucks, (itrtam deeum moHtfimm,) 

But after aU* the income of this establishmeDt was 
very slender when compared with its necessary ex- 
penditure: — considering^ that they had at all times 
above 100 persons to feed, clothe, and proTide with 
lodging daiiy ; and this independent of the cbargt 
of travellers and visitors ; also the poor who were 
relieved at their gates. These things considered, 
reflection mnst convince us of its poverty* 

Leofstan died, and Frbderio the ihirie$ntk Ab- 
bot, was elected to succeed him before the delith of 
Edward, and he saw the short and bloody reign of 
Harold, sanguinary, because of the contest between 
the lawful possessors and the invaders of their fighb* 

The change effected by the Norman eonqttest wss 
not only dispossessing of persons, and their expnlsion 
from their housds and property ; bnt it tended to a 
complete revolution In morals, policy, and tb6 entire 
national character of the people, tar Mie mannein 
of the Saxons^ thongh by nature warlike and ttsinfil^ 
aggression, yet in the long period of national ptatB^ 
undef good, httiiitoe, and teligioQ^ prine«8> flMfjr htd 
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fkcquked no complete % domecBiatory 9p«ck^9 oi dm^ 
moter» that iodieaited pnbelicul utility with sinoerity 
of manners ; and that they ware pious also, we hiftT^ 
seeo; wUlst their iayadera, were marked by tha4 cha«> 
ra^cter, which a long residence in ccusips never faiJ^l 
to generate ;arrogant9 presuming, wanton, jesting, and 
inclined to ridicule every thing serious and sterling* 
So we perceive were the tempers of the two peopto 
«a diametricaUy opposed, whom the fate of war had 
brought together. — For the conqueror, we are toldf 
Boi only employed the utmost derision on the noblea 
and gentry; but compelled them and other orders of 
Saxon population, to adopt according to their ideas, 
a more polished mode of dress and civility ; which 
wa.9 at firat considered by the injur^ Saxons as a 
shocking insult, and so wanton a mark of foreiga 
douninion, tiiatmany of them quitted their houses and 
jBaught shelter in woods, where with their families 
they had constructed temporary conveniencies, and 
endeavoured to subsist And it grew to be customary 
with this unfortunate race, that whether remaining 
at home, or seeking shelter i\\ woods, to barricade 
their doors every nigbt, and at the same time invoke 
thje pmtection of the Almighty in pray^, as uncer^ 
tMft whether tbey might ever see the next return of 
lifht« But in«U awh cases^ mor^ wa9 feU tha»«pi^ 
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the eye, — we may be conscions from what we now 
see of the endeavour of feeble description to record 
their sufferings. — Personal insult, was not all, the 
nation suffered ; for the conquerors introduced also^ 
numberless vices and immoralities unknown to the 
Saxons. They practised rapine and perjury, from 
being supported in it by their superiors, and they 
indulged themselves in extreme uncleanness and de- 
bauchery in late hours, in gaming, and in attering^ 
the most dreadful imprecations with impunity ; vices 
as shocking from their novelty, as from their atro* 
cious nature. 
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The abbot (Frederic) perceiving the road to Lon* 
don, which was along the Wailing Street to be much 
infested with thieves and robbers, who sheltered 
themselves in the thick woods adjoining, demised the 
manor of Aldenham to the abbot of Westminster for 
a term of 20 years, on condition that he engaged to 
defend and guard the road, and protect all travel]en» 
likewise to pay the rent of 100s. and 4 fat oxen. Thii' 
abbot was Theobald, who in right of that ab- 
bey, had in possession the adjacent manor of Tit* 
burst and Kendals. But being a familiar friend of the 
conqueror, and hence having good interest in courts 
he neglected not only to fulfil his engagementyp but 
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thirsted after more ; accordingly, desired to possess 
a fine wood or grove, not far distant from Aldenham^ 
called for its beaaty and pleasantness Pmdeittiy a 
name most probably derived from the British word 
i^tUDD&tD* signifying mournfal, pensive^ decent^ 
comely, Theobald alleging that the same was within 
fhe manor and ought to be considered as part there- 
of: at the end of the 20 years he refused to give up 
the manor, pretending losses and injuries from beings 
denied his claim to the wood ; and being supported 
by his Norman friends, kept possession, and gave all 
possible trouble and vexation to the ubbotand monks 
of St. Alban. 

Upon William's invasion, this abbot had the trees 
cut down to impede the conqueror's way near Berk* 
hampstead, upon William asking who had done it 1 
he boldly answered, that he had done no more thaa 
his duty, and if all the ecclesiastics in the kingdom had 
performed theirs in like manner, he would not hava 
advanced so far. 

Frederic died about ten years after his election, 
which was A. D. 1066, but he had begun to rule the 
abbey and transact its public business two years be* 
fore, though not solemnly installed and invested with 
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all the rigbtB of abbot nntil the end of Edward's nigOf 
in the beginning of the year 1066. He was one of 
those Englishmen, who coald not submit to a foreign 
S^aster^ even had he ruled with justice and homanitj; 
but the new king came in by that right which siib> 
siats only among men of the sword, and which amoBg 
patriots and men of civil prudence, has not the clain 
to a shade of right. William, on his part, departod 
from this patriotic view of the natives so tutf th«| 
from the first, the severity and tyranny of a hanghtf 
and cruel mind was manife^ited so much, as ceo^ 
pletely to alienate the minds of a// his new subjects; 
whereby be found it necessary to hold that swoid 
always drawn, which had first gained him the posses- 
sion. His most solemn of engagementa to rale (bo 
people according to rational equity and justice, he 
observed no longer than 8uited his purpose, whca 
this had no influence, he trod honor, justice, and bar 
manity beneath his feet; as innumerable ioatan- 
ces in his reign will testify. In order to separate 
the English nobles, when he feared a conspiracy, ha 
would rob one of his estate in England, and give 
him another in Normtuidy; and unite the Normaas, 
fluch who were in military rank and fame, but nopio* 
Tided for by fortune, to the rich heiresses of En* 
gland; to the utter des^ction of their male kiAdrad. 
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• Tb6 dlscdntented and oppressed nobilUy began to 
wife for public defence^ — those of the norths put 
themselves under the advice and direction q{ Alfrid 
Archbishop of York; whilst those of the south, con- 
sidered the abbot of St. Alban, Wulstaii^ bishop of 
Worcester, with Watler bishop of Hereford, andnuoiy 
ofther bobles as united to protect their interests ; their 
plan was to bring the new king to bettor terms if pos« 
slble, or else to take arms and set on the throne KA* 
gar Ethling or Athling, who in those days was called 
JSngilandes Dereling, who in truth was the right and 
lawful heir of the crown, descended from tbe Royal 
Saxon family, who had last sat on the throne, bat 
who had formerly retired into Hungary, altboa|hiiow 
returned to this country. 

However not to wade through all the scenes of 
Mood and horror occasioned by the vices of the king 
afid the folly of his people, because it is foreign to 
«tir present view, let us only notice that Stigat9d ihtf 
Saxon archbishop of Canterbtiry was thrown into 
prison and continued till he died, on the simple charge 
of usurpation,-^wbilst Lanfrane, abbot of Caen, indu- 
6bA to fill his vacant chair, was made privy counsellor 
and minister; Iianfranc,who went to Rome for bis pall 
andtestttre, retnrniiig, brought with him a relation. 
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some say his nephew, others his son, named Pnl, 
who we shall hereafter find, was abbot of St. Albans. 

The previously named confederation had however 
such an effect upon William, as to induce him to 
temporize with them ; and by the advice of Lanfraoc, 
he submitted to the terms they required, and consen- 
ted to meet them at Berkhampstude, where in the 
presence of Lanfranc, he swore upon the relics of 
the church of St. Alban, and Frederic administered 
to him the oath, "That be would observe inviolably 
all the ancient laws of the realm, which his pious 
predecessors, and especially the holy Edward, had 
established/' The vow, which can bind the power- 
ful and unjust, is yet, alas ! to be discovered ; — ^sach 
was however the case of William, for his great men 
discovered no trust could be placed in his word or 
oath, so the chief men who had been concerned were 
constrained to fly to numerous places of refuge, Fre- 
deric the abbot flew to Ely, where he soon after died 
of mortification and grief. 

The king kept the abbacy vacant for near the space 
of one year, committing great mischief and devasta- 
tion on the manors, estates, and tenants of the same; 
he would even have destroyed the monastery itselff 
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Wyond all possibility of recovery, had not Lanfrano 
fcstrained him. 

In the year 1077, Lanfranc procured of the king this 
preferment for Paul, his relation, who made the 
fourteenth Abbot from the foundation; and the^rs^, 
after the Norman subjugation* 

This abbot) within the first eleven years of his go- 
vernment, rebuilt the church, with all the adjacent 
buildings of the monastery, except the bake-house and 
mill-house : in those immense charges of building, he 
was much assisted by Lanfranc> who gave him for 
that purpose 1000 marks of L3s» 4d. each. But when it 
is said he rebuilt the church— this must be understood 
with some limitation: thatthe choir or body, the tower 
and steeple, and the east end, comprising the saints 
chapel, where stood in after times themartyr*s shrine 
with the transcept, north and south, and part of the 
nave as far down as the screen of abbot Wallingford,^ 
these are the most rude of the Roman Saxogothic 
models we recollect to have seen, though many ap- 
pear in this kingdom, of a date anterior to this fabric. 

M 1 I I I I — I 

* Are presumed to have come within the intention of that author. The 
circumstance of the busts and arms of Lanfranc, and other benefac- 
tors to this church, ornamenting the columns below the Wallingford 
Screen, which separate the Southern aisle from the naTC, come in to 
prove this fact. See Cluiterbuck^s Herts, vol. 1. 

N 
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Anaeln, LanfrMic^s svccessor, ansistcd Piol hi* 
nishing the church, guod imperjectvm e?at m miSA^ 
ciis ecclexiie Sancti Albaoi juvii consumman; and 
Paul who had already passed about twelve jeanm 
carrying on the works, completed in the fon 
remaining years of his life all thai he had begm. 
Omnia qua inecepit landaWHtrconsHmmarit. Ywm 
hcnre, and other passages found in A/. Paris, we are 
justified in this inference, that this was no mere repair, 
or enlargement ; but a complete reconstruction of near- 
ly the entire edifice of the church: with many other 
f diticcsof frrtcA: work. Paulas, totem ecclesinm Safit- 
ti A Ihani cum myitis adifieiis, opera eonstrvxit Me- 
rilio ;* — thus applying the term brickwork, as many 
modern writers still do, to what is manifestly of the 

• N('wcom«* sayb "this ronstnu'tion is said to be baUt entirely 
of brick, i. c. of the R«»niHn tile, thiii, be u^t, i^eemM tn inf iihwte Hat 
the former church had been built of stone, taken out of the rainiof 
VerutAm, orijciirally brought from the 7\ftUntkt qaarrin, wberc it 
wnH found by Paul, to be utterly decayed ; which decay ini|^ht teie 
happened, nut from old afE:«'< bat from iti hi in^ applied in an vnkH- 
ful manner by Willegod, namely, in the oppovite po»itioD to vhickit 
\% as produced in The quarry." ile also abcribei the cause of the plait 
and rude hty le of Paul's tuildirjir. to the diilicttlty of «4irkaiKfaii«a- 
trrials— Those would not admit of bo many shapes, foiinB,BDd elq^l 
curves as stone would, beinf^ too hard to est, ^-et proper wbeie 
Btren|;th and solid it v were desirous. *" Thi», he says, accoanls for tke 
arches bein^ semi-circalar, bit the semi-eircolar arrb It tnrely rkt- 
racterist ic of t he Sartm order of architecture, amd Is life mf>Bt promine nt 
distinction.— He continnei with a cornice pillar between two« where 
the inner surface of the walls would not admit of two eou net; and 
why the edges of the itT^at an bet onder the tower, are idl void of Ike 
leut degree of enbelUthment, or even yariation. 
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RMiaii1ile.--l%«T^imttitiM Which tkeAbb^y%bt)a{r>> 
#d VLtkdet Paurs gHivemtfieiit, {avd origia to many 
MW benefactions to it;: whilst his owq inflae»c% 
wa«s equal to enabte him to obtain institution of ee^* 
Teral estates^ wliich had been by hiH prcdecess^irs 
l^at or alienated. Indeed^ Paul liitiiself, made mk* 
Bjr gifta to tho church, and adorned th<^ s^cd behind 
tile high altar f con camtratioj with n stately paint* 
iiig. He also made varioaa new ordinances for tha- 
(ovemment of bis inonaBtery» on the principles o^ 
bis patron, archbishop Lanfranc \ and among thesoi 
eatablished several wholesome regulations^ respect*" 
lag the diet, cloathing and dis^t^ipline of the monks* 

Subsequent to the death 6( Paul in 1093, William 
Rafu^, then king, retained the abbey in his own handli 
for four yearS) and applied its revenues to his oWn 
vae, committing great waste on the abbey estates. 
At length RioHAaoDK AtJBEHV,theJ|/]reenfA Abbot 
was appointed by him; the new church was conse- 
crated in 11 15. Henry the first, his qaceii Matilda, 
Geoffr^» archbfshop of Rouen, the bishops ot Diit- 
ham, Lincolui Sarum, and London, many abbots 
and inferior prelates, with many earls, bdtoni^, and 
Boblds without number, were present at the ceremo- 
ny; PffM were all lodged tmd entertained for etevto 
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days, at the cost of the abbey ; — the abbot, Rklurfy 
died ill 1119, having previously built a small chapel 
and screen within the church, in honor of St Cuth- 
bert, by whose intercession he was supposed to have 
received a wonderful cure of a withered arm. In 
bis time, this church was much indebted to him, 
from his having procured several valuable posses- 
sions ; namely, the church of St. Mary of Wymnnd- 
ham, Norfolk, of Hatfield Peviral, and that of Mel- 
broke, Bedfordshire, the manor of Tringharst with 
its church in Berkshire, a village called Witstead; 
with land to the value of 30s. per annum at Wal- 
lingford, Berks, with the manor of £a&twell, in Kent 

This venerable abbot was very courageous in de* 
fending the rights of his abbey, as he was discrete 
and piudent in obtaining new acquisitions; and 
withal, he used his great influence in conciliating 
the tempers of diflcrentmen, of views hostile to each 
other ; thus following the blessed maxim of bis great 
master, he effected peace between the two contend- 
ing interests of the Normans and the Saxons, sub- 
dued their jealousies, and produced amity where war 
had threatened, with all its dreadful consequences I 

In his time, it was customary for the parents of 
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kmilies to place their younger children, being sons, 
in these religious communities, and when men of small 
sstates^ who could not provide for theirs, to 
grant in frank pledge a portion of land or tithes for 
their maintenance, whence we may account for one 
source of the vast wealth of religious establishments. 
They were beside, before the establishment of Poor 
liaws, the grand almoners of the nation : relieving 
the wants of the poor> the sick, the infirm^ the aged, 
and distressed. 

• On the demise of Richard, who had governed the 
establishment 21 years, he was succeeded by the 
Prior of the abbey, named Geoffrey deGorham, 
who was the sixteenth Abbot, who was also of illus- 
trious Norman descent, his family dwelt at Caeen; 
and he had been originally invited by the former ab 
hot, to take the charge of a school belonging to the 
abbey, but delaying, the preferment was given to 
some other, and Geoffrey went to Dunstable ; where 
was established in 1107, a number of cannons re- 
gular, of St. Augustine, by Henry the first, and here 
X>eGorham read lectures, &c. in the school of St 
Catherine, whilst a secular ; but suffering from a fire, 
he afterwards took the religious habit in our mo- 
nastery. He was chiefly distinguished for attentioD 
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to the internal economy of the monastery, aR«r \k 
elevation ; and for the providing rich reuela and 
Tarioud costly, and even splendid garments for the 
service of the church, and for the preparation eft 
Tery sumptuous shrine for the relics of St. Albas, 
into which, anno 1129, the remains of the martyr 
were removed with great solemnity: the ancfeiit 
tomb being first opened in the presence of the Bishop 
of London, several Abbots, and the whole Convest 
On this occasion, and to remove the doubts wfaM 
had been excited by the assertions of a certain col- 
lege in Denmark, and also by the pretensions of Ae 
monks of Ely, the bones were numbered, taken out 
and shewn singly ; the head was lifted np for the is- 
spection of all present, by the hands of the venenf- 
ble J^alph, archdeacon of the church, on the fore 
part, wasa scroll of parchment pendent from a thread 
of silk, with this inscription, Sanctus Atbanus; the 
circle of gold inclosing the scull, fixed thereby ordef 
of Ofia, engraved with these words. Hoc est cajmt 
Sancti Albard protomartyris Anglice. In review- 
ing the bones, the left scapula, or shoulder blade 
was w£|pting ; however the translation was effected. 
Some years afterwards, the historian alleges, cane 
two monks with letters credential, from the ebmrcb 
and BMmaalery of Namnbarg (Nurembmg) in Oer« 
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ipanjr, saying that tbejr were possessed of ibis va- 
luable relic» (the scapula) and that the same had- 
been brought to them many years ago by king Ca« 
note.* The abbot Geoffrey made several additions 
to the abbey buildings, and also founded the Nun- 
nery at SoPWRLL, fand an Hospilal for Levers 
oo the London road^ dedicated to SL Julian. This 
venerable abbot and great benefactor to the church, 
which he governed^ had also taken care to provide 
books of all sorts, necessary for the service of the 
church ; curiously written, in costly, splendid, and 
superb bindings* 

* fa tiie time of Ralph, GeoflTrey^s sBCceflsor, the shrioe wsb strips 
ped of its decorations in order to prof ide a sufficient sum for the pur- 
chase of the Vil of Brentfield. The succeeding abbots RobeK de 
Gorham and Symond embellished it anew, and the latter caused it t» 
be somewhat more elevated, that its splendor might have a greater 
effect. Considering that the workmanship of this shrine must throw 
•ome light on the state of the arts in this country, in (he reign of Henry 
the lircoDd, we shaJl here describe it iVom M. Paris, who declam it 
tQ liave been more splendid and noble than any other he had ever 
bebeld. *Mn form itre:iembied an altar-tomb, having a crest or lofty 
rsaopy over it, supported oa piUars that were of plate gold, shap^ 
like towers, and having apertures to represent windows; the under 
part<of the canopy was inlaid with crystals. Within the tomb wimi 
a coffin, containing the relics of St. Alban, inclosed in another case, 
the sklev of which were eoibossedwith gold and silver figures inblgh 
relief, exhibiting the principal events of tbe martyr^s history. At4be 
bead of the «hrine, which was towards the E€ut, was a large repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion, having the figures cf St. Mary and St. 
John at the sides, and ornamented with a row of very brilliant jewels, 
at the foot or west end of the shrine, was an image of the Virgin seat* 
e4 on a throne, with Ihe infant Jesus in her arms \ — the work ap- 
parently isof cast gold, highly embossed, and enriched with preciovn 
ttanestttttd very costly bracelets.*^ Pfemeome^t St. Albans, v. I. p. 58« 
frmn M, Fmrit» t Aaother cell founded by abbot 
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After noticin:^ bis chief failinirs, which appear id 
have been partial to some of his friends and reW 
fives; liis biographer sums up his character Ibas: "is 
we have seen GeoiTery ruling; the conventual body 
with great order, and regulating the economy of the 
monks ; and improving the institution beyond theex^ 
ample and practice of any predecessor:" — So he also 
attained the first grant of the liberty given by Henry 
the 1st. that is the great civil power of holding pleasi 
and of taking cognizance of all less crimes and offen* 
ceSy which had been punishable only in the leets,the 
hundred, and the county courts; with a powerofaiH 
pointing a4S'€fi€&TAa//ii5, or steward of the hundred;and 
of receiving for the use of the abbey all fines and 
amercements. 

The seventeenth Ahhotvr£is Ralph DeGobion— 
who had been one of the confidential, but domestic 
ofiicers of the bishop of Lincoln, and though at that 
time a layman, had the care of the bishop's chapel, 
and was keeper of his treasury ; by the bishops infli^ 

Geoffrey in 1140, was that of Sopwell; whce, having obser?- 
ed two pious women to have erected a hut for their dwellinf;, he 
constructed a house for their better accommodation, and ordered 
that thirteen sisters should inhabit the same, under certain rules and 
orders, together with a chaplain. They were allowed a place of 
worship and a cemetery ; and he allowed them certain rents and poi ' 
sessions : and because the two first women used to dip their dry 
bread in Uie water of a spring, the place was called SojpweU, Hew 
come's St. Albans, vol. 1. page 57. 
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Qice he was admitted a monk in this abbey, but he 
et remained in the service of the bishop, and for some 
me after, on the promise of the bishop to procure 
>Thim the abbey, if the bishop survived Geoffery. 
[ere Matthew Paris complains that " the power and 
iflaence of bishops, hath at times been sufficient to 
ispose and direct all things in this church, even a- 
ainst its advantage." During the time he served the 
ishop of Lincoln, who was Alexander, the martial 
ishop, he attended the lectures of one Wodon, an 
talian, who explained the Scriptures, — whence he 
ecame a lover of books, and furnished the church 
ritfa many volumes. When abbot, he is acknowledge 
d to have been a zealous defender of its privileges, 
ights and estates ; he managed the revenue so well, 
hat at his death the convent was clear of demands, 
md under no pecuniary obligation. He built some 
liambers adjoining the church, for the use of the 
ibbot, of strong work, and caused the house to be 
iovered with shingles of oak ; — ^which intimates that 
lies of modem use, were not then introduced, and 

robably not invented. 

« 

He went to France and met the pope Eugenius 
: Aoxerre, and from whom he obtained a renewal 
i a former privilege, before given by bis predeces- 

o 
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8or Cclcstine, of peaceable possession and temporary 
security, ag;ainst the avaricious and OTerbearinf; 
claims of the papal court. On his return, he purchas- 
ed for the use of this church two large palls, of tke 
value of ten marks each. 

Having some suspicion of the ill conduct of if Iquiiii 
the prior, about some table plate, he caused him 
to be deposed, and Robert de Gorham to be elected 
in his stead. 

Balph was abbot for no more than five years, fe. 
finding his end approaching, he resigned, and procu- 
red Robert de Gorham to be elected io his place. 
He died in July 1151, in the 14th year of the reign 
of king Steplicn. 

Robert Dr Gorham the eighteenth Abbot, was 
descended of a good family, at Caen, in Normandy, 
born of a sister of the late venerable abbot Geofietf 
of the same surname. From his having had infonna* 
tion of the success of his relations in Ebgland, 
he came over from the convent in which he had 
been educated, with proper testimonials, whea 
he was readily admitted a monk and brother of 
the church of St. Alban. Some time aftemaids 
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in took tiM office of secrefary^ having in Ibis 
icafiat^ty the care and itpairs of the buildings ;«^ 
in this function, he rebuilt the chapter house from the 
ground, and among other things he covered the great- 
est part of the buildings with lead, probably those oak 
diiugles (^eitfihe/t^) wherewithal it had been heretofore 
covered being destroyed. In the time of the lastab- 
b0t, the present had been elected prior, which office 
was a representative of abbot in his absence, and on 
the resignation of Ralph, he was elected abbot by 
unanimous consent. On his installation he gave the 
church a pall, of ten marks value. He was very di^ 
Kgent in all matters relative to the property of the 
.church : he caused religion and good order to flourish* 
JCing Stephen passing through St Albans, was ho- 
^norably entertained by him, when he procured the 
demolition of the royal manor of Kingsbury, it 
harbouring persons who under pretence of regal au- 
thority, were the cause of great disturbance, injury, 
jand extortion in the town, convent and neighbour- 
Ju>od : on which the king gave the said castle or re^ 
^mains to the abbot, who caused the buildings to be 
4emolished. King Henry the II, soon after his ac- 
.cession, being at Clarendon, the abbot Robert went 
thither, and petitioned him for a grant of the churches 
of I^ton, and Hexton : to which the king consented^ 
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and confirmed the same by charter, ordaining (hat 
the proiits should be set apart for the entertaimnent 



of strangers. 



At this period, pope Anastatius bein^ dead, Adrian 
the IV, better known in England, as Nicholas Brekes- 
pear, was clccttMl in his stead ; which pontiff was bora 
at Langley, and had formerly been brought to this 
monastery to assume the habit ot'a monk, but was re. 
fused admission because insufficient in learning. The 
chief events of his history are the following, — and 
given on account of his high station, and being the 
iirst En^lislimun who had filled the pontifical chair. 
On his being rejected here, he went into Provence, 
became a canon in the house of St. Rufus, and soon 
after was elected to become their abbot ; hence be 
went to liouic to expedite business relative to his 
abbey, so iur recommending himself to the pope, that 
he was made bishop of Albu, and then chosen by the 
cardinals (o be pope. His father had become a 
monk in this monastery, probably after his son's de- 
parture, and the death of his wife, where he had resi- 
ded fifty years, and was buried near the grave of the 
late abbot Ilicliard, in the Chapter house. On re- 
ceiving intelligence of the exaltation of his country- 
man, Robert thought it necessary to make a journey 
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toKorae, on purpose to pay his congratulations: it 
was also conceived necessary by the king, to encou- 
rage this embassy ; nay, it is said» he commanded it» 
as being a compliment due from himself. The abbot 
departed with great presents of costly value, he nearly 
escaped shipwreck in the channel ; but it is alleged 
by the historians, that from his interest with the bless- 
ed lady the Virgin Mother, and the martyr St. AlbaOf 
he was enabled to effect his landing. When he met 
the pope at Bonevertum, he presented the mitre and 
sandals^ af)or tion of his presents; the sandals had been 
the ingenious production of the pious lady Christina, 
prioress of Markyate, near Dunstable, a convent 
built and founded by his, the present abbot's uncle* 

The abbot, notwithstanding the misunderstanding 
which had existed between his predecessor and his 
holiness, was favorably received by the father of fa- 
thers, after some familiar discourse, the abbot pre- 
sumed to ask for his part, and in behalf of his abbey, 
ihsii *' in consequence oj frequent troubles andvex-- 
u,tions they endured from their bishop, {Liucoln) the 
Pope would be pleased to give them an exemption 
from all other authority, than that of his holiness 
himself,*' To this the Pope graciously assented, and 
withal gave to this monastery this singular preem- 
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ineDce; that ''as St. Alb an was distinctlt 

KNOWN TO BE THB FIRST MaRTYR OF THB EN- 
GLISH NATION, — SO THB Abbot op his Mon&8- 

TORIE SHOULD AT ALL TIMES, AMONG OTHER AB- 
BOTS OP THE English nation in dkgrbb op dig- 
nity, BE REPUTED FIRST AND PRINCIPAL!" 

Oq the return of the abbot, a synod was held at 
London, under Theobald the archbishop, where tte 
bishop of Lincoln, Robert de Quesceto, ue. of Chey- 
nies, having heard that his authority at the abbey of 
St. Albans was set aside, refused to appear ; but 
sent a messenger to plead his excuse, from weakness 
and ill health. This privilege occasioned great dis- 
sention between (he bishop and abbot; and it was 
not until the eighth year of the same king, that it was 
finally adjusted, in the presence of the king, several 
bishops, and other nobles ; when after much argu- 
ment, it was proved that ' the church of St. Alban 
was ingenua^ or freebom, that the bishop of Lincohi 
had gradually exercised authority therein, by the 
negligence of former abbots ; that such authority so 
long uncontro verted had almost became a legal right; 
but its legality was prescriptive only, and as there 
existed no statute, some recompense should be given 
for redemption of its liberties/ It was therefore a- 
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greed fliat some farm of ten pounds annual Talne 
^houM be faven : this being the value of Tynharst oc 
Singest in Buckinghamshire, that estate was coii<^ 
drmed to the see of Lincoln^ and its claims thereby 
annulled. 

After the exemption given by Adrian to this ab*. 
l^ey^ the abbot had, and his successors after hint: 
ojsaimed the mitrb ; and twice in each year aflev- 
M^iMpIs assembled his clergy, formed a synod and pro*, 
scribed rulds for their various cells and convents, 
episcopally habited; — but they left to bishops  as*' 
l^eforo, all celebration of sacraments, ordination efi 
priests, and consecration of oil, unctions, dedicar. 
tion of churches, altars, and blessings of the. abbots 
The next year, the venerable bishop of St. Asapfa^ 
(Godfrey,) consecrated in the presence of the cob^: 
vent, oil in the euchacist at the great altar, to be. 
distributed as formerly, but acting in no respect* 
as the bishop of Lincoln ; the bishop of St. Asaph 
then held an ordination in the chapel of the infirma- 
ry, in the great church* he also dedicated the altar 
of Holy Cfoss. So that it should seem thisdis*^ 
tinction was' the moi^t pcominent feature of differ^, 
ence between these' mitced abbots and the actual bi~ 
Aep^: When given to any abbots it did iiot place 
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him on a parity with the bishop, although the Im^ 
always called such to a seat among the barons of the 
realm : but the abbot and monastery were exempt 
from episcopal visitation and diocesan jarisdictioD*, 
the abbots then took on themselves to govern the 
seculars under their care, and IcCt the bishop to per* 
form certain ministerial functions in the abbeys, to 
govern parochial clergy, without an authority over 
vicars, or the officiating clergy of churches belong- 
ing to those abbeys; because such clergy were al- 
ways members of the monastic body, and sent to 
perform the sacred office in churches. And it has 
been conjectured, that this was the usage subsequent 
to the time when vicarages were endowed, and made 
a separate estate, unless when the instrument of en- 
dowment, which required the consent of the bishop 
and king, — the obedience of the vicar was thereby 
transferred to the bishop, which^ doubtless was often 
the case. 

This elevation of an abbot to the mitre happened 
anno 1161, the 7th of Henry 11. The abbot Robert 
had the remainder of his life embittered by the secu- 
lar concerns of the abbey, and chiefly from nume- 
rous of his tenants, Laurence abbot of Westminster, 
Peter de Valoignes, Roberthis son^ with others, and 
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the Earl of Arundel respecting bis> the abbot's right 
to yisit the cell of Wymundham ; also with Hugo 
abbot of Ely, about precedency, and to us, other idle 
quarrels with men whose rights do not appear to 
have been ascertained. He ruled the abbey for 15 
yearsy and died of a pleurisy 20th Oct. 1166. 

This abbot was buried at the foot of abbot Paul 
in the chapter-house, which he had rebuilt, and also 
certain other monastic edifices ; however upon the 
lebuildiDg of this house, his historian says, the 
ashes of these venerable men were commixed with 
common clay. 

*' Without a moiitiment or inscription stone. 

Their form, their fame, their namei,— almost unknown !" 

Such alas! is the fate of mitres and of crowasl so 
do the glories of this transient scene pass away ; — • 
whilst virtue alone survives the insatiate rage of the 
great travellers death and timet — ^The contest be- 
tween the crosier and the sceptre for power was now 
ui its zenith, the intrepid Henry the II, the present 
king, who had manfully withstood the conscieuce 
binding influence of papal thunder, was now deter* 
mined to exercise what he believed to be his Right^ 
he accordingly, therefore^ kept the abbacy vacant for 
several months; in this ii val, the functions of the 
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ffnsfed to tbeprioV;!^ stev^ard Adanry stnA othe^ 
btetbrcn. The chtrcfa #as so much buttheti^d nvifli 
debt, that wheh an accotiirt wasr dtHwn out by the 
iegal officers, there appeared ^ue id Chti^iiMs wd 
Jews, 600 marks. Thrs bad stacte of iisf fl6counts, hM 
been thought to be properly attributable to the na- 
liretorus disputes, litigationsr and difficdltietS in trhich 
ft bad been unfortunately iiiyolT^d. 

it had been usual upon nomination of stn abbot, to 
obtain the sanction of the pope, previous to^ Idves- 
ture or induction; but now it will seera> the tilotik* 
feared the power of the king, in ais itiucH, ltd they pe- 
titioned him for leave to elect a successor; after the 
elapse previously natiled, the kiiig wrote to the bishdp 
of London,* commanding him to gd dowti, ilnd that 
''having procured a ndtiilnatioii Of three persons, be 
'' should maketepoh t6 the kingof iheif true ebarac'' 
«' (efr aild abilitiei^, and df the resi) stat^ of tbe liJUmu-' 
"tery ; that he, th^&lrig, might chtfoiie whofl fae liked 
"best." 

This the bislibj[> ji^tfotritkd; and the king appohited 
SiMOND, the MHktkei^m AUbdt. In Jtthe li« fccei- 

* tiilli'eH j'ofiot was iiei liitiibj^. 
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^leiDig invested in tl;i€ proper habits, be.was enthroned. 

This is observf^d, by tl^e bii^tprian^ ^9,^® aneijF 
mode of election; but as the contest ran high between 
^e liing a^d l^ei;ket,T-:;thi3 wa^ one of those instan- 
1^9 ^herein the kin^ determined to shew thftt pr^u^ 
jgjjeliUe.that he could,make and invest^bbots.withpiU 
Ju3 a^^istance, or the pope's interference. This 
libbpt Symond was an Englishman by birth, ifloca,! 
jb4Y4^<^Q giv^ &n eminency, — but he appears to hayo 
{los^ekssed it, upon more certain grounds, — bred from 
liis infancy in this monastery,-^perfectly conversant 
jvith it^ rules, and customs, and withal possessing 
ilU.tbe erudition then most in esteem, andemin^i^t|f(^r 
,wi3dom and spbriety. He took great pains to havp 
piqntyof good books, for which purpose he employe^ 
^mny scribes and copyists,and established a library^ 
4p a place called the almonry; belike wise ordained th^ 
all future abbots should employ one scribe at least. 

It 3lioald be remembered that in those daystjierp 
mw no sgreen at the top of the choir, that the grei^t 
altar stood wh^re the rails and table now stand, ,ai^ 
the shrine was now the consistory ; so that it was 
^ItpptaAYWlWP'.Cgtthbert'pjsfQre^. Siym99d /Mm* 
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sed the shrine to be a little elevated for a bettor y^siW 
and to appear distinctly before the eye of the priest; 
who, when celebrating mass, stood or knelt with 
his back to the people and west of the altar. 

This position of the shrine was most splendid to 
the eye of the beholder, and meant to raise the devo* 
tion of the priest, — to this purpose also the decolla^ 
tion of St. Alban was painted opposite. This yene* 
Table man, Symond, occupied in those imposing 
works of religious peace, after warmly espousirig the 
cause of Becket, from a conscientious convictiony hi 
this struggle between the prince and the prelate, for 
the authority given the church, which the latter asser- 
ted in opposition to regal supremacy, which indul- 
gence the conqueror William had allowed, uponthis, 
the church had, itis presumed, gone on addingestates 
to their then present possessions, subjecting the 
consciences of men to their rule and directory; their 
whole temporal as well as spiritual concerns being 
thus given to the sacred power, to answer best their 
views, — they had set iip the dangerous doctrines of 
that supposed sanctity to withdraw allegiance 
duty ; and even to dethrone the king. 



After our abbot had been imposed upon to 
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tiiat be bad discovered the remains of Amphibalus 
and his fellow sufferers upon Redboum Green, the 
b6nes were brought to the abbey, when miracles were 
performed, — strange even in those miraculous days! 
This religious abbot died A. D. 1183, after he bad 
nded the monastery for 15 years, leaving the abbey 
greatly in debt to Israelites and Christians ; Warwin, 
Warrin, or Warring, succeeding hjm. 

Warwin, who was descended from an ordinary 
family in Cambridge, was the twentieth Abbot, he 
had at an early age acquired much reputation for big 
learning and piety, and it is said he was no less re- 
inarkable for the accomplishments of his person. 
Before he was admitted of any society, he had studied 
physic with his brother Matthew at Salernum, it beings 
the first theatre of the healing art in £urope, after if 
had been brought from Arabia to Africa, and thence 
to Italy. It was in Africa that the first separation of 
pharmacy from medicine took place ; where, it was 
probable, the celebrated Constantius AJer had been 
instrumental in its introduction to southern Italy; 
ip^o being a Carthageniaa, had learned the art of me-^ 
dicine from the Arabians ; he came to Italy, A. D^ 
1086, where he was a beaedictine monk in the mo- 
nastery of Monte Cassino^ After this time, it be* 
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came the fashion in monasteries for their ao^n lo 
learn the healing art; at least, bo far as to prepsn 
medicine* They accordingly officiated for the rich 
and took a fee, but served the poor gratis, except 
they wanted expensive medicine. * 

For the purpose of becoming adepts in medidBSy 
it seems probable our abbot with bis brother «ii 
their nephew were studying physic in Italy, as an 
essential qualification for a religious habit in Dteir 
own country. However^ it was, that the two brodjisri 
their nephew, and two of their associates came to 
the resolution of entering as monks in the abbey of 
Si. Alban : which we are told, they did each of tbeoi 
accomplish, except the nephew, who continued a sfT 
cular, kept a sciool in the town of St. Alban, living 
in good fame and character, and died at a hooM 
near Sopwell. His school was so great in fame; 
that it was not surpassed by any in the kingdoip at 
that time, in the number of its scholars, or jn the uti- 
lity of the sciences taught there. He, tbe nepheWi 
bad also applied himself much to the study of tb9 
decretals and church law, having access to the li- 
braries, in the power of his uncles. These three men 

* Williami'f loTentioiM and DiwcoverMs. See article Jp9UuaaU»f 

¥q1. 2. page 145. 
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4md acqaired great interest and dsteeii] among p^t* 
sons of all ranks : tbey wete termed by the enyioili»i 
the three-fold cord that could never be broken. 

The election of Warwin the elder, to the abbot's 
ebairj passed with the universal consent of his bhe«> 
tbren, except one dissenting^ .voice, that of Mattel 
Iho Sacrist, who, himself had aspired to tii(d dignity* 

"Warwin, rnled the libbey for twelve years ; the 
itiost reniarkable of his deeds, and for which he is 
^aid to have been condemned, was his founding of 
flie cell and church of St. Mary de Pratis, which he 
a said to have done at the instance of some man 
#bo j[5retended that he had in a Vision seen AmpM-^ 
Balus, who had requested ^'that he might have some 
place dedicated to his honor, for that he bad been 
(h6 instructor and converter of the gi^ftt Alban/' 
Wiitwiii complied, founded the hospital> with pro- 
per offices, a church, and gave a chaplain and clerk for 
the use of thirteen poor leprous women ; it was nam- 
eii depratis, from its situation^ beihg pladed at tlic 
extremity of the flowed land and adjoining the 
i^ddtrtvs of Kingsbury : With offi<;es on both sides 
rff iJlc highway. The allowance to this ei^tabMsh- 
Ami x^Hk a tHsttaiti quantify of Winter corn liMtnf 
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malt per week, wifh clotbes» and a little money ftoni 
the steward of the monastery. The motives ot iho 
beneficial Warwin^ are presumed to have been sag* 
gested as well by the desire to relieve wretched suf- 
ferers under that incurable calamity the leprosy, as 
much as to honor Amphibalus. To appease whoM 
manes it is recorded that the holy relics of that mxh 
tyr, and his companions were removed with gmt 
solemnity on the 8th of the calends of Joly> 1186| 
from the place where Symond had deposited then 
to be inclosed in a new shrine richly adorned with 
gold and silver. Symond had placed these relics on 
the right side of the great altar in one coffin, but now 
Warwin gave tliem separate inclosures. These, with 
the remains of the three companions of Amphibalus 
and six other martyrs, were all buried near each 
otiier, and near to Amphibalus, who was next the 
wall on the right of the great altar, near the rood- 
loft, on which was a rude carving representing Am- 
phibalus suffering. 

Early in the abbacy of Warwin, it is presumed, 
Waller de Constance, then bishop of Lincoln,renewed 
the claim of spiritual jurisdiction in right ofhis bish- 
opric ;— at this period, the feast of Easter^ when the 
king usually spent his holidays at some religious 
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se or olfaer, he happened to be with bis queen and 
rt at St. Albans. With his sovereigfnand qneen 
abbot was a greatf avorite. The king^ 4esii«d to 
tfie monks and whole body of the monastery as- 
bled)When they met, the king seated himself in the 
r of the abbot in the midst of the room, with the 
t>t on his right hand, and the bishop of Lincoln 
lis left; he then bowed on -either side very graci- 
y byway of salutation, entreating^ them to "pray 
1 incessant prayers for the safety of himseTf, his 
311 and children, and also for the state of the 
m,'* To this the whole convent most devoutly 
sented, acknowledging they were bound to per* 
1 this duty by every tie of gratitude. Then the 
op of Lincoln rose up, and addressing himself to 
king, said — that ^'he begged leave to proffer a 
mplaintto his majesty, which was, that he was 
3atly injured, and the church of Lincoln shame^ 
lly mutilated, by cutting off from it so noble a 
;mber as this monastery. With your permission^ 
lust move a question against this abbot. What- 
er my predecessor did, who was simple and easy^ 
was circumvented in the same; as the world well 
ows, that this church is subject to the church of 
Qcoln ; and whatever has been done in error, it is 
and expedient that ito same beireofi^d.*' The 
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abbot bearing this, laid his bare hand on the knee of 
the king without rising, and said — ''Your majesty » 
^'the pledge of my peace, the witness and mediator 
^' of the compromise which was begun and confirmed 
'' between us." — The king arose, and energetically 
replied, — ^^ By the eyes of Uod ! I was present attbe 
''agreement, — What is it, my lord of Lincoln, jou 
''would attempt? — do you think these things were 
'' done in secret I — I myself, and the most chosen men 
"of the realm were present: and what was then done 
''is ratified by writings the most incontcstible, and 
"confirmed by the testimony of the nobles.— The de- 
"termination stands good, and whoever sets himself 
"to combat this abbot and monastery, combats me. 
"What seek you? — to touch the pupil of mine eye?"— 
On which the bishop found himself thunder struck, 
and uttered not a word more, nor was any question 
on that subject ever moved again: and from that day 
to this, Lincoln hath never made any claims; — but 
at the dissolution, when the power of the abbot waft 
abrogated and annulled, all places and churches un- 
derihis j urisdiction, and constituting the archdeaconry 
of tliis church, were together, with all churches in 
the libertyofSt.Alban, annexed to the London dio- 
cese.* 



* Newcome** History of St. Albans, vol 1. page 92. 
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' From this circumstance, the familiar intimacy 
>ivhich existed in those days between the sovereign 
and his higher order of clergy, may be collected; and 
some idea may be from hence gathered of the esteem 
held by the king for our abbot and this monastery, 
who would not suffer any obstruction or diminution 
of honor to his host. 

Warwin made several alterations in the economy 
of the house, and furnished many new regulations for 
tile observance of his monks, he also is remarkable for 
directing a nexjo regulation in the funerals of these re- 
ligious : — before his time, it should seem they were 
buried naked in the earth, he diiected they should 
have more decent inhumation, in coffins of stone ; with 
the original motive for this order, as well as respect- 
ing his failings although spoken of by his cotempora- 
ries and others who have followed them» we have no- 
thing to do. He was very indulgent to the monks and 
inferior members of the house* 

I Warwin gave to his successor 100 marks^ for repai- 
ring the building of the west front of the church; with 
dutiful gratitude he also acted to his prince, and with 
a becoming and conscientious dignity to bis church; 
when^ upon king Richard (Coeur de Lion) having been 
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taken prisonei in hia letarn from the Holy Luid';tlie 
king bad sent an order to hia couacil to demand iahis 
name from all monasteries, bishops and clergy in 
England^ all their silver cjops to make a sum fwhii 
xanaom : this abbot sent to the king 200 marks of sit 
Ter; being unwilling to impoverish his abbey, or to 
mutilate the splendour of its appearance : and yetde« 
sired to shew gratitude to his sovereign : Warwin sap- 
ported his role with a superb and becoming dignity.he 
would never temporize, or submit too much, or would 
be connive at the loss of any of the hereditary posses- 
sions of his house : he ruled the abbey for 13 years, 
and died A. D. 1195. 

The successor to the last abbot, (in the chronolo- 
gical series, the twenty-first) was John of thb Cblu 
or John op Studham, having been bom at Mark- 
yate, a Cell, not far from Studbam ; a man of extraor^ 
diiiary piety, and a most rigid observer of monastic 
rules ; for that reason, saith my author, in order to 
revive the discipline of the cloister, and recover the 
credit of the abbey : which, it appears, was then 
thought, to have suffered decay. 

In his yoonger days, he had studied at Paris, with 
such success, that his reputation on his arrival in his 
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natire country* was, indeed^ superlative ; being con** 
sidered a very Priscaa in grammar, — in poetry, ^ 
perfect Ovid ; and iu physic, a second Galen. Tbu» 
connecting in one human being the feigned attribute^ 
of Apollo : for be was not deficient in music, as w^ 
aball hereafter see. He bad taken the character pf 
religious, and was advanced to be prior of Walling'- 
ford, a cell to thii) abbey, from whence be wa3 electee) 
to govern the parent establishment. Upon hl^ in vesti*- 
ture, he committed the care of the cloister and^of the 
internal government to Raymond the prior, a man of 
good counsel, and esteemed prudent and religious; au4 
to the steward cellerias named Roger Parker be entrqfil<> 
ted its terrestrial concerns, thus by deputing others to 
take those chief charges upon them, he reserved to 
himself that time which he could properly employ in 
the more serious ofSces of contemplation and de votion» 

It should appear, that the grand entrance in the west 
front had fallen to dilapidation since the period of ita 
foundation : and last reconstruction by PmiI; and 
probably this defect, in its then present state, was 
occasioned more from the injudicious application of 
the materials, than from the injuries of time, in 11^ 
years. This ruinous state, doubtless furnished the 
last abbot with the motive for coatriiMiti^g iovrnxAn 
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the repairs, as we find be had done. — ^Thid entirt 
baildiog had been completely re-built between the 
years 1077 and 1115 ; The partial repairs^ alterations 
and what were presumed to be improvements, which 
had taken place, at various periods, and particularly 
after the re-building this front at the time now con- 
templated, will, probably, account for the diversity 
of style, or the heterogeneous character of building 
observed in this venerable edifice. 

The present abbot, did not however confine him- 
self to the reconstruction of the west end only, but 
he began to enlarge the fabric in that direction^ per. 
haps up to the fourth column inclusive, as the reU- 
tion of M. Paris testifies ; and who, that historian 
proves, involved himself and his monastery in the 
most severe embarrassments, from the magnitude of 
the plan on which the work had commenced. Nor 
is it improbable to believe, that in the progress of 
this building some important alterations were made 
in the originally projected design ; for the purpose 
of introducing into the work the highly ornamented 
taste then beginning to pre v ail. The hundred marks 
given by the last abbot went but little way towards 
this extensive alteration, they were soon spent with 
many more, and even before the foundation had 
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risen above the ground. This and the projected, 
alterations, which are previously suggested, as were 
likely to have taken place, were actually made by 
Hugo de Godclif at the head of the masons, (Com- 
entaria) when it was seen he WJis preparing many 
expensive mouldings and ornaments, this produced 
some dispute, and the undertaking, for the present^ 
was abandoned. The nerve of labour being want- 
ing, — it is probable the artificers refused to work. 

The abbot, then assigned the work to the care of 
one of the brethren, named Gilbert de Eversholt, and 
imposed an annual tax of a sheaf of corn for every 
acre sown on the abbey estates ; this tax was first 
levied in the third year oiJohn's abbacy, and it con- 
tinued during his whole life, and seventeen years 
more ; this was however made quite to the wishes 
of the pious abbots he had held out the temptation 
of many presents of gold and silver, to any person 
who would forward the works ; this promise was 
proclaimed through all lands of the abbey, as well 
as to some of the diocese, without success, so that 
he was at length compelled to resort to a species of 
duplicity, which no other situation could palliate, 
except for reasons of state, and which nothing could 
justify. He sent out one A mphibalus to travel about 
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with relics, and he was instrncted to pretend he tnd 
been raised from the dead, by the merits of Albaii 
and Ampbibahis, and was able to give good proof 
of their miracles. In that age of superstitions daik* 
ness he collected by these means, large sums of mo- 
ney, but all proved inadequate. Subsequent to the 
death of Eversholt, the building was once more 
suspended, but had a recommencement under the 
superintendance of William Sisseveme, who is no- 
tired for receiving great supplies for their work, al- 
though its progress was so very slow that it is re- 
corded it did not advance above two feet in any one 
year. It should also be remembered, that besides 
these works in the church, there were also some veiy 
extensive repairs and rebuildings, performed in the 
monastery at that identical period. 

These necessary expenditures about the church 
and monastic buildings, greatly embarrassed the 
treasury of the establishment, which was grievously 
heightened by the unconstitutional exaction of King 
J ohn and hisminions,who in one single year on various 
pretences, obtained from it no less than 1100 marks. 

Our venerable John, however, was distinguished 
by litUe besides trouble, during his whole life ; for 
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&e abbey was again ia his time annoyed by the fran^ 
dulent demands of sereral tenants and other exac-*. 
tions. Nay^ even when upon his death bed, he was 
not suffered to depart in peace> but was charged 
with mis-management by his monks, which charge, 
it appeared^ was without foundation. 

This abbot died in the year 1214, having obtained 
a good reputation for devotion and sanctity, so much 
so, it is true> that it is recorded of him, that when 
he sang alone, the responses were made by angels ! 

The twenty -second Abbot, in a regular succession, 
was William Db Trumpington, who obtained his 
investiture by the influence of a powerful relation^ 
but was not installed until November 1215: because 
the then existing law held all vacant bishopricks^ 
and abbacies on the death of the incumbents, by 
which the Lord Keeper received for the crown the. 
profits thereof. 

In the month after his installation. King John 
assembled a council of his adherents in the chapter* 
house of this abbey, to concert measures for regain- 
ing his authority, which he had lost by signing the 
great CAar^er y however, injastice to the memory 

R 
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of oar abbot, it should be observed, that fren te 
circumstance of bis Ikon recoot elevation, he mwi 
mem to meet the wishes of the monarch, so far, m 
to accommodate him with tlie place for council ; the 
able and industrious Newcome adds, ''But I find not 
that our abbot took any part in these transactions: 
indeed, be had been so lately advanced, and owed 
bis preferment so much to the kin^, throfi|;h the re- 
commendation of his kinsman, — ttiat William could 
not make a declared opposition to the kiDf>^« And 
though several bishops and abbots joined the ba-* 
Tons, and with them assembled at Stamford, then 
at London, and subsequently at Staines, yet it is 
probable that he staid at home, and quietly go- 
verned his little kingdom.** 

Soon afterwards a second council was held by the 
king in the chapter house, when he had procured 
the sanction of Rome to annul the charter he bad 
signed at Hunnymead, and when Langton the arch- 
bishop and the patriotic barons had been excom* 
municatcd, the king breatlied fnry against these and 
other nalecontents ; accordingly, at this second 
council, two armies were resolved to be levied, one 
to oppose the refractory Londoners^ and the other 
to meet the batonial army and their mercenaries, mb 
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dor hewis the Dauphin, who bad joined the rebel 
Barons agaiast their tyraonical so yereign in. the north* 

Speedily following this, the Dauphin honored the 
abbot with a personal visit : after salutation, the princo 
proposed that as he was already in possession of a 
great part of the kingdom ; he, the abbot, should do 
homage to him, and consent to acknowledge him aa 
bis sovereign." The abbot refused, "unless he could 
be absolved from his allegiance to his former and law- 
ful prince;'* the Dauphin threatened, — William was 
still firm, — when the prince threatened to bum tho 
^bbeyandthc whole town, here Saber,* or, as called 
Sayer^f William's former friend, interposed and sof- 
tened the rage of the blustering prince; finally by the 
sacrificing of eighty marks, the abbot saved his ab- 
bey and the town* 

During the fury of civil war, the abbey and towa 
were again in great danger frAm the lawless fury of. 
a popular partisan of these times named Falco, or. 
Falcauius de Brent, who with a gang of desperate^ 
aad depraved fellows committed outrages here: u e. 
slew one of the abbofs servants in the very church;, 
aft^rrobbingihe town, they roasted one of the towns- 

. * At taoied b J Ckuuicey^ f Heircottif. 
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men alire. This fierce invader before he wonMde- 
part, exacted 100 marks from the abbot This crew, 
afterwards, it appears, met with their jast desert, as 
most of his followers were hnng at Bedford, and 
himself driven out a beggar and vagabond for life. 

In the end of the year 1315, a sammons of the pope 
to a general council was complied with; among Eng- 
lish prelates went our abbot, taking with him Alex- 
ander Applcton and Roger Porretan, brethren of fame 
for their learning and experience, with the abbot of 
Westminster. The chief business of this conncil was 
to facilitate the speed and promote the means for the 
success of the Holy War, but as numerous subjects 
of a domestic nature were also discussed, one day, 
wliiist tlic pope was in council, and all were present, 
our young abbot arose, andthe subject of debate beings 
the mass, with circumstances attending it, he begs 
leave to put a question ; which he said, " was to be 
•'inibrmed whether it was lawful for those abbots 
*' whose churches were possessed of the body of some 
'^ Saint, to mention his name also^ in conjunction with 
*' other intercessors and advocates at the throne of 
** God?'* — to which the pope, with some circumspec- 
tion answered, — "That it was proper and agreeable 
" to right, that the saint^ his name, and intercession^ 
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'* should be in its proper place demanded, in the so* 
*' lemnity of mass." Upon the solution of this ques- 
tion the whole assembly united in applause^ and gaye 
their thanks to oar abbot, but particularly those who 
possessed such relics, for instance St. Edmond's and 
Durham are mentioned. 

The pope, on the rising of the council enquired who 
(hat ingenious young abbot was, who had put the 
question ; being told he was the abbot of St. Albans, 
in England: his holiness paid him many compliments 
for the weighty matter of the question and the pru- 
dence of his address: on which Porretan advised the 
abbot to resign his abbey, as being sure of promo- 
tion from tlie pope. "No, — ^replies William, — I 
learn wisdom from the expetience of others : you did 
so, with regard to your abbey at Bath, but never got 
any thing after.*' — The pope sent for William to a 
private audience, which he with joy obeyed : *' What?" 
saith his holiness, are not you the abbot of St. Albans, 
which hath obtained from us such great privileges 
and benefactions?^— I cannot suffer a man of such 
eminence to depart, without a more especial com- 
pliment being paid me," and refused to let him go, 
without laying at the feet of his holiness one hundred 
narks! 
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However, to leave particular instuiGeSt andremt 
to general facts ; — it appears, that soon after fiw 
abbot's return, the civil government being more seU 
lied, — he directed his attention to the abbey church, 
and besides the completion of the west end, ' finishing 
the same with its roof and arches/ — he made a gene- 
ral repair of the whole fabric. ' He altered the forms 
of many of the windows in the aide walla, and re- 
paired the transcept, making at each end a great 
window, suitable in form and fashion ; and the advan- 
tage of the light from them made an appearance as 
though the church had been rebuilt/ He also height* 
ened the tower, and most probably, raised on it ths 
small spire now standing ; besides varying the flat 
surface on the outside, by a pilaster, extending from 
the leads up the middle of each front. 

Saint Cuthbert's chapel, in the interior, was also 
rebuilt by this abbot, of hewn stone ; over it wajs erec- 
ted a small dormitory, the finely wrought screen still 
bearing St. Cuthbert's name, and which exhibits tho 
place of this saint's altar, is to him also attaribotable: 
as from the style of workmanship, it is observed, de- 
monstrates it to be of his ago. The names of the art- 
ists on record, who were concerned in the improve* 
mentsj are Richard de Tbydenhanger, treasurer of 
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the abbey* Matthew de Cambridge^ keeper of the 
Ifreat seal, and Walter de Colchester, the sa^ 
crist, — the latter was famoas in several sister 
arts. * The battlements and turrets, were added 
in this abbacy. In conformity with oar title ^-^ 
(and not because it is eKsential to the object of the 
present enquiry,) we observe, this excellent abbot 
whose character was properly appreciated by all who 
knew him, and whose memory was enlogized by the 
tears and heart-felt grief of contemporary snrvivor^^ 
more than it could have been by the most laborious 
panegyric, for inheriting and exercising all those vtr-^ 
tues which dignify the christian, adorn and elevate 
the man, — '* after he had ruled his church with pros* 
perity and honor for 20 years and 3 months, he died* 
on St. M atthew^s day A. D. 1235. But he was not bu« ' 
ried till March following, when his obsequies were 
performed with all possible honors by the abbot of 
l^altham. This funeral was delayed," we are infor- 
med, '^ to do the greater honors to the man whom they 
had dearly loved: besides a due preparation for the 
election of a successor, and the appearing of priests 
and others from a distance. For the purpose of keep^ 
ittg the body, it was embalmed, after the juices and 
moistures had quitted it; the body was clothed, t. e.. 

* M, Paru bears testimooy to hit) proticieocy in painliBg and sculpture* 
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dressed in tbe principal habits, with a mitre on Ihd 
heud, gloves and ring on the hands, onder the right 
arm his usual staiF* the hands placed across, and 
sandals on tlie feet. All persons were admitted in- 
to the choir, or presbytery; they had leave to behold 
and mourn their lost friend. The body remained 
with as vivid a countenance as when alive, and most 
awful lamentations were made, not only by the monlui 
but by the laynien.—These were true and genuine 
sorrows, for no man was more beloved.'** 

It should be noticed that at about A. D. 1219, the 
institution or endowment of vicarages, was, in Eng- 
land a new thing : and the abbey having the churcji 
of Luton with its tithes, had instituted a Vioar, ia 
the stead of sending an occasional preacher, as they 
had heretofore done, without having first ascertained: 
his rights, or clearly fixed the revenue necessary for 
his support; nor would the abbey allow of the autho* 
rityofthe diocesan over the vicar. This circum- 
stance had furnished a subject for contest and litiga- 
tion, and a very long and expensive suit, had just , 
terminated: being hastened to its conclusion, by the 
mediation of Richard bishop of Salisbury, and the 
two abbots of Westminster and Waltham. Who 

* JScwcoine, from M. Paris. 
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detennined that the vicar should be presented by the 
abbey to the bishop of Lincoln, to be approved by 
him and instituted: — that his maintenance should a- 
rise from some fixed property, — namely, all the small 
tithes and obventions, that he should be furnished 
with a suitable mansion and glebe, and be entitled to 
all the obventions paid or given at the chapels be- 
longing to the church of Luton ; and pay all parish 
dues, procurations and synodals ; and that the bishop 
of Lincoln and his successors should have full juris- 
diction in the said church. 

Also^ with regard to cells, which had usually claim- 
ed an exemption from the bishop, and acknowledg- 
ed no superior besides their abbot, it was ordained 
by these judges, that whenever any prior should be 
appointed by the abbot, the individual should be pre- 
aented to the bishop in whose diocese the same cell 
was situate, and receive from his hands the spiritual 
udministration, and be subject to all the functions of 
the parish church, and payment of tenths or the liko 
duties^ in regard to which^ he was bound to acknow- 
ledge the bishop as his lawful diocesan. — This was 
now ordained, but it became a general observance 
afterwards, wherever a cell was united like a mansioa 
and glebe to a parish church: but if it had no cou* 
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tiectioD with a parish church, it owed no stich obcdi* 
CDCCy and was subject purely to the abbey. 



This abbot caused many altars with very exqui- 
site carvings to be made by that incomparable canreri 
Walter cleColchesler;*and he instituted sereralDew 
regulations in the services, in honor of the saintif 
procured many relics, particularly a rib of St. Wnl- 
stan, which was inclosed ingoldandlaidonhisaltar.f 

In further performance of our promise inthetiilef 
and because the present appears to have been tbe 
period when the religion of Rome had acquired iti 
highest elevation, it may not be improper to subjoin 
the remarks thereon which follow. 

Abbeys and monasteries, cathedral churches, and 
bishop's sees, were always founded by charter^ who^ 
ever were the authors or contributors thereto. They 
may also be considered as corporations for the bet* 
ter furtherance of religion; and beingintended to have 
succession and perpetuity, they were established with 
all the strength and firmness which the law of thelaod 
could give: endowments in their aid were also ratified 

 M. Paris, 
f It is observed the means are unknown by which the abbot cave 

possesited of this relic. 
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with a like authority; — ^in the Saxon times^ the great 
nobles and officers of state consented to and subscri- 
bed to the same. Election of abbots and also of 
bishops were originally in their poverty^ confined to 
the brethren and conventual body ; but when these 
heads and superiors became rich, and held lands of 
the crown, the principal, whether bishops or abbots, 
were placed in council on the footing with peers and 
nobles, by reason of their temporal possessions : thca 
the king became interested in the see, and would not 
grant the temporalities without approving of the te- 
nant. The next step, both with Saxon and Norman 
lungs, was to grant leave to elect and to recommend^ 
and it stood on this footing, (though not without in- 
terruption from the popes^) until, in the reign of 
Henry the II. the pope assumed the whole power to 
himself: and though succeeding kings struggled a- 
goinst this usurpation^ yet papal authority generally 
prevailed, until Henry the VIII. when the legislature 
resumed this power, and placed it beyond all con^ 
troversy in the regal head of the church. But who- 
ever appointed; the confirmation always came from 
Rome: and since bishops and abbots were but diffe- 
rent branches of the same holy church, the pope made 
equal claims to the right and privilege, as the head 
and ruler of that church, to terminate and settle all 
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disputes in the election of these subordinate nilen; 
and "generally made them pay a good price to obtaiii 
a quiet possession. 

It has appeared that the christian religion had flou- 
rished in Britain previous to the ingress of the Sax- 
ons; yet it is understood that there are few traces of 
cither bishopricks or abbeys, in those ancient times. 
However, the most ancient seems to have been Glas- 
tonbury, Bannhor, Caerleon^ and Amesbury, in 
^Vills,* then probably Winchester, where a cathedral 
was founded to our AMPiiiB\LUsabout A. D. 303. 
St. David*s was also of that time : all these are pre- 
sumed to have been great seminaries of the church, 
as well as for philosophy, and all the sciences and 
arts then known : for those institutions, besides their 
being places ^vhere religion was taught, had each of 
them schools for instruction. It is also presnroed, 
they were each of Ihem of the secular order ; be- 
cause the power of Rome does not appear to be 
known to the British church previous to the arrival 
of Augustine in the seventh century .f 

However, thegreatestablishment of cathedrals and 



 Sec WiHiamh'a " Lives of Patriotic Princes;" Life of Carac- 
TAcrs, vol, I. Hhich coiituiDa numerous iuiportant facts as to tliis 
question. t As previously statecL 
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monasteries were reserved for the Saxon period : 
it is astonishing to behold how many of the g^eat en- 
dowments of both were made by Angnstine, his fol* 
lowers and converts. In that a^ra were founded 
the sees of Canterbury, Rochester, London, York, 
Hereford, Lincoln, Litchfield, Norwich, Worcester 
and Durham. In the same century many monaste- 
ries were founded, and indeed, in every century down 
to the period of Henry V. the number of which^ of 
above £200 a year, was two hundred, at the dissolo* 
tion ; and the small ones, besides priories, charteries» 
cells and other monkish establishments, amounted to 
eight hundred and more. At least this reason will 
account for the small number of the former, in com« 
parison with the latter. The former were established 
as the seminaries of the church ; whilst the latter were 
produced from a selfish principle in the people ; since 
the monastic order hud introduced the opinion of the 
necessity of intervention by middle men to prayers 
for the souls of the dead, — or to have the prayers of 
the priest, who bein<;; presumed holy, was thought to 
have influence in the court of Heaven; which he ex- 
pected to have daily made for him between his death 
and the Day of Judgment. This reminds us of a 
verse in Virgil where Anna the sister of Dido £ays^ 

Heu sacri valum errores nttmina ftobis 
EUcunt, spondent que novis medkamme euitt 
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** O, aoothing priestcraft ! O the close disgaise 

*' Of cheat, imposture and well varnished lies! 

^' With a pretended zeal the shades they implore^ 

^' The gods of night demurely they adore ; 

" With promised cures they gall our easy mindSy 

" A solemn vow, which holy knavery binds." Drtdeit, 

It should be noticed, that most of these fonndationa 
previous to the conquest^were of the Benedictine or- 
der; or, ifnot, this class nominally, they were of sects 
emanating from it^ as from a common parent: sach 
were the Cestertians, Pamonotatonsians, Clnniacs, 
Augustine Canons,Carthusians and Gilbertines, these 
were all introduced under the auspices of the con- 
queror or succeeding kings, chiefly from the principal 
French abbeys, and were literally but modifications 
of the Benedictine order. They were all under the 
direction of a head called a Provincial. But all the 
monastic orders considered the pope their temporal, 
as well a3 spiritual hes^d^ 

Though the monks and the secular clergy, were all 
branches springing from the same stem^ yet there 
was perpetual enmity between them : one envylAg 
and maligning the other,-r-on the supposition that 
the adversary enjoyed more fidvantages. The se- 
culars possessed a freedom in their parochial cures^ 
which the monks had not ; and the latter, from car-* 
rying away titheS; owniog landsi and manors, wero 
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presumed by the former to be more rich^ opulenti 
fillip and easy* 

On the day upon which William was consigned 
to the earthy three of the most discreet brethren were 
dispatched to the king^ to entreat leave to proceed 
to a new election : leave was obtained, and the elec-^ 
lion took place on the Wednesday week after the 
annunciation, when John of Hertford, the tweu" 
ty-third Abbot in order of succession, who was the 
prior of the cell in that place, was duly elected, and 
the election confirmed by the Roman pontiff. He 
endured great oppressions from a variety of power-* 
ful individuals. — He nevertheless found means to 
make several considerable additions to the abbey 
buildings, and to the conveniences of the monastery, 
which buildings, it is remarked, he furnished with^ 
chimneys: it is likewise noticed, that this is the first 
mention of that convenience which occurs in our an-^. 
nals.* In the time of this abbot, Henry III. was fre-^- 
quently entertained here : he seldom departed, it is 
said, without bestowing some present upon the 
church. In May 1248, by charter, dated Woodstock^ 
he granted liberty of fr€e Warren to the abbot and. 
his. successors in all their demise lands throughout. 

 See Witliamti'tf History of Inventions and Discoyeriei , v. «. p. 296» 
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England : and empowered them to inflicl: a penalty 
of £10. on all persons who should hawk or bant 
thereon without their license. In 1250, as recorded 
by Hollingshed, a great earthquake was felt in this 
town and its vicinity. In 1350, the abbey lost one 
of its most valuable members, Matthbw Paris, ibi' 
Historian : called the pride and glory of this monas- 
tery, second to none in all reputable learning ; and 
in the following year it had the misfortnne to lose' 
its present abbot, who had ruled the monastery with* 
mnch honor for twenty-five years, and who died on 
the 17th of April, 12G0, and was buried in the church 
with great pomp, suitable to such a prelate. He left 
an irreproachable character behind him. 

The thirteenth century produced many greatevents 
in the church ; but particularly it was distinguished hf 
the high power and preeminence of the papal autho* 
rity, — its exactions^ and unprecedented extortions. 
This period was eminent for the creation of two new 
religious orders, intended to supply all other defects. 
Although the council of Lateran in 1215, had de-^ 
creed with unanimous consent, that no new order 
should be established or created: yet the exigence 
of the times produced the Friar Preachers, and the 
Friar Minors; which bodies were not beheld by the 
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)rld like the drones, who lived on the honey of the 
ad, but were active, busy, learned, and ingenious; 
caching against heretics, and creating a degree of 
miration and consequence which had not been 
en before in any of the monastic orders. It was 
irise institution for the intended purpose, the re- 
ction of the seats of Albigenses and IValdenses, 
d their success was greatly promoted by the pope* 
le Justinian Panducts, or codes of Roman law 
d been introduced to England in the time of Ste- 
en, Crra/tan^ decretals of the canon law, had been 
tdied at Bologna only, these are now taught at 
iris, the chief university then existing, and these 
d found their way to England also, and as the works 
Aristotle, werenewin this part of the world. The 
iences contained in those books, furnished the 
rly fathers with all subjects which were worthy 
be designated learning, wisdom, and religion. 
du>ols were opened by these friars for instructioa 
youth, and they procured Univer;^ities to be found- 
: the bishop of Ely, Hugo de Baham,. now 
Uected the scattered students of Cambridge, 
d founded St. Peter's college, in 1270: the 
e was done in 1262 in Oxford by Balioi, and 
ner founders went on this plan : all calcula- 
igfor the furtherance of religious knowledge, 

T 
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and the more efficacious iostraction in flie ate 

and sciences. 

These acquisitions to fonner intelligenoesprodnced 
the many ingenious men» called school men ; ns, Albert 
the Great o{ Colo^, Peter Lombard o( FwAs; Tko*- 
mas Aquinas and Bonaventum in Italy ; and Friar- 
Bacon at Oxford. The works of these men were 
the standards of divinity and philosophy, till the revi-^ 
▼al of Greek and Roman literature. 

The previous observations are made for the pvr^ 
pose of shewing that these new and improved species 
of learning had not as yet formed part of the litcra^ 
ture hitherto studied in this abbey. Which is said not 
to have had above two or three learned and ingeniow 
men, besides M, Paris,m its walls in this century : aa 
learning and the sciences were foreign to this insti- 
tution^ whose business consisted in prayer for the 
dead^ leaving all concerns for the living to soculas 
attention. 

The next Abbot, innumerical succession, the lisei^ 
ty-fourth, was Rogbr De Korto»; in Ms time, 9t« 
Albans was put in a fortified state ; with aU its avo^ 
nues strongly barricaded i--to prev^t the mvagM 
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OQoasioned by the baronial wars. Tumults however 
iirose in the town^ respecting the abbey mills, which 
the towns-people wished to use as Fulling Mills, con- 
trary to the desire of the abbot ; those differences, 
w^re however adjusted by the interference of the 
queen : but they had already proved fatal to Gregory 

: deStokeSf the constable of UertfordCastle, who rashly 
entering the town, with a few attendants, and con* 
4octing himself therein indiscreetly, by making fool- 
ish speeches, he was seiaed, and with his followers 
beheaded, and their heads stuck upon poles at the 

b chief entrances to the town. In this outrage, the in-^ 
liaMtants were amerced in 100 marks. During this 
abbacy, the infirmary was re-built, and the church and 
monastery additionally embellished, at great cost. 

' Be died after ruling the church 30 years, A. D. 1290» 
and although his abbacy had been expensive, from 
r^airs and immunities granted to several places 
wittun its dominion, yet he did not leave the esta-^ 
blishment 100 marks in debt. 

According to the Walsingham MSS. in this abbey, 
tiie church was restrained by the vigorous admi- 
nistration of Edward I. from receiving any more 
lands, rents, or possessions in ultionem tanta pig^ 
rUu»j the same as by the famous Statutb of Mort*^ 
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MAIN, which proceeded from the aboTo, and was in- 
tended to restrain those death-bed confessors upon 
the perturbed senses of (he dying, from impoverisb- 
in^ their families. On the death of King Jolm, 
who was compelled to be sabmissive to the ho- 
ly chair, and whoso vires had ever rendered him 
pusillanimous, and also from the temporizing weak* 
nessesof his successor, the predecessor of the present 
vi<;;orous soverei^m ; who was influenced by no 
timidity from papiil thunder, nor did he fear the te^ 
rible iightnin*;: ol' ecclesiastical censure, so appalin|[ 
to all other men, in the period when he lived. Ho 
was in fact, desirous to be the supreme ; and hecon- 
lessed obedience to none — in brief, he felt as a king! 

John of Brrkiiampstrd, succeeded the laM 
Abbot, the twenty-fijth in numerical succession; 
who was, during his abbacy chiefly engaged in dis- 
putes and compromises, with the king, respecting 
tlie cluims and privileges of the charch: upon 
difTcrent occasions he was compelled to male 
lar<?e payments, but eventually he succeeded in 
obtaining from the sovereign a confirmation of ail 
former grants made to his church and monastery by 
his royal predecessors. In the words of the his- 
torian, ^' The king gives at the same time an acquit- 
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^* tance and release to the abbot and his church, of 
*' all debts however due to him or his successors in 
^' times past." And in the patent of recompense he 
*' engages that the cells and their possessions shalt 
*' be sate and inviolate, andthat his escheattor shall 
** stay no longer than one day within the gates of 
*• the abbey or cell." — This is dated in the 3Ut year. 
of bis reign, i. e. 1301. 

The king also gave a charter, in addition to these 
he had confirmed, called Warrina Columbarium, 
considered a great privilege ; be also exempted ther 
men of the abbot from going out of the liberty oa 
any summons, or on any occasion to appear 
before any justiciary ; so his seneschal had power 
of Oyer and Terminer, general gaol delivery or 
assize. He died the 15th of November, 1301» 
having ruled the house ten years and a half, wbea 
under sentence of oxcommunicatiou for offending 
the archbishop; nor had he the fortune to please 
his brethren of the establishment. 

The last abbot was succeeded by John Mar\nj»^ 
who had officiated as prior to the abbey for the last 
fourteen years, and was, numerically, the twen* 
ty-hixth. Abbot; concerning the events of whose, go* 
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Ternmont nothing of importance is recorded, his 
death occurred the 6th of March, 1308 : he was bi- 
ried neai the body of the last abbot, before the high 
altar. 



HuooDB EvBTSDBN, a native of 
shire, succeeded Maryns; Hugo ruled this Society 
for eighteen years, he was the twenty-seventh in ol- 
der of succession, he was involved in numerons 
contentious disputes with the people of the towD» 
respecting those natural rights and civil liberties; 
which when the inhabitants began to be coDscions 
of, those privileges which man enjoyed as a rational 
and free agent* they refused to be longer beneath 
the pressure of those chains which had been per- 
mitted to be thrown over their predecessors^ and 
forged link by link, by the clergy. But this feeling 
then appeared to be generally felt by all peopkf 
ashamed of their former supineness, they awoke, and 
sometimes, without decency^ asserted their rights. 
The language they used in the claim to resumptioa 
of their deposited privileges, shocked the ears of 
priests and kings who held them. Hugo was twice 
besieged in his abbey by those people, — the disaffect**' 
£d; and each time, for several days, to endeavour to 
compel him to sign a charter, grantiog liberty to thi» 
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inh&ibitants to return tbeir own burgesses to parlia« 
ment; to grind tbeir own corn; to regulate th0 
assize of ale and bread by twelve men chosen from 
among themselves ; and to answer all pleas and In- 
quisitions before the itinerant justices by a jury of 
townsmen (sine conjunctione forimecorum, ) with^ 
out the admixture of persons from a different vicin" 
age. These claims were strenuously resisted by the 
abbot, but the inhabitants succeeded in obtaining 
the king*s writ, commanding him to plade all the 
liberties, privileges, and franchises of the town ofi 
the same establishment as was recorded in Domes- 
day book. This was but the prelude to a more 
complete concession on the part of the abbot } 
who, at length was prevailed on to sign a deed, by 
Mhich certain limits which bad been previously 
agreed on, were constituted the boundaries of the 
borough; and all the tenements situate within those 
limits were made burgages ; and the inhabitants of 
them, advanced to the rank of burgesses, with full 
power to them, thoir heirs and successors to return 
two representatives to parliament. The signing of 
this instrun>ent was strongly opposed by the arcfa^ 
deacon, and the whole body of the monks ;-^ but oil 
the abbot representing to them the risk to whicli 
tbey would be ej^po^ed by offending the king ; (hey 
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at length grave their consent, bnt not before thef 
bad entered a solemn protestation against the act 

The origin of this contest was produced by the 
following occasion. The townsmen bad furnished 
themselves with hand-mills to grind com ; the abbot, 
like most feudal lords, was desirous to suppress 
them, anxious^ according to the proverb, to have all 
the grist to his own mill. This desire of his, it is 
conceived^ he at first pursued too eagerly, because 
he had prosecuted several who possessed those 
mills ; those measures tended to retard, rather than 
to advance his wishes, and they generally aroused 
the spirit of the people to resistance. The towns* 
men^ aspired to independence^ stimulated by the ex-* 
ample set them by the king; who, desirous to create 
a power to resist the influence of the clergy, and the 
unwarantable encroachments of the Roman See, 
be had resorted to those measures adopted by 
Edward I. in the ?5th year of his reign, when 
Simon de Trewyk, and Adam Ellestite, were re- 
turned as the^r^^ burgesses for this town ; and John d€ 
Sumery, and Gerard de Barboc, were, at the same 
time, deputed as knights of the shire of Hertford, 
in the parliament then held at Carlisle. The burges- 
ses of the borough complained to the king, by peti- 
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tio% ''tbtt the sheriff; by procaremeilt of the aftiot, 
" refused to warn the burgesses of this boroa^^ or 
*' retora their names according to his duty, that they 
'' might do their service^ to the prejudice of th^ 
'' burgessesi and the danger of disiuberiting theia.'* 
The king answered, '* the wards of his chanoety 
*' should be searched* if in the time of his progenia 
*' tors burgesses used to com^ or not ; and then they 
'^ should h&ve justice in this matter." The resnll 
was as we have seeb. 

This accession to their liberties being more than 
tbey were ai^customed to, so intoxicated them witl| 
success, that they seized every opportunity to abu84 
it,-— by grossly insulting all the religious with the 
servahts of the abbey, whenever occasion pre- 
sented • 

from the means to which the town reisorted fo 
obtHin the deed above cited, ef the abbot and tA^^ 
Harohyi that body were misled by false promises ol 
aitteadment and apparent penitence, which led Id 
fofgtveness on the part of the abbey^ Althougb 
this decelvedi ttese prepared the Way for a heiUit 
M^^aikHAg belweeti <he parties, and eveniuidiy 
Ataineid the jmtfoiks grani fr om tfte tMey, 
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The abbot, bosides the impolitic concesmoii aboYd 
mentioned^ is accused of great waste in bis timei 
whereby several estates were lost, sums uselessly 
expended, and he departed the world under a general 
bad impression. The beautifuli but now neglected 
chapel of our Lady, was built during his abbacy; 
he was assisted in defraying the expense by liberal 
gifts from Rf^ginaldus, an advocate of the court of 
Rome, but originally of this town ; likewise by 
Wallis de Lang ley and Alicia, his wife. The name 
of William Boydbn is recorded as the principal 
architect. The debts in which he left the abbey are 
partly ascribed to the expenditure necessary for diii 
building. 

The famous Richard db Wallinoford, in nu* 
merical succession, the twenty^eighth ; — a name that 
will exist a» long as learning, science^ and ingenuity 
shall be respected. He was bom at the place which 
gave him his name ; and was noticed for docility m 
his childhood ; bereft of his parents at ten years of age; 
he was instructed from the benevolence of the prior 
of Wallingford ; he was sent to Oxford, when qua- 
lified for superior instruction, where he soonat^ 
tained considerable reputation for piety and learnings 
Ho had whilst he presided in Oxfoid, made soitk 
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amazing progress in scriptural erudition, that be waiS 
elected divinity lecturer to that learned body. After 
quitting the University, he was admitted a monk of 
St. Albans ; and on the death of Hugo, was chosen 
to succeed him ; but it is recorded that before he 
could get his election confirmed by the pope, he was 
obliged to swear on the holy gospels to pay the sum 
of 840 marks, on the pretended claim of arrears for 
the expenses of a visitation. 

This abbot was a very strenuous and successful 
defender of the rights and claims of his church, and 
by his policy and good conduct, obtained from the 
towns -people, by voluntary resignation, a formal 
surrender of all the privileges they had wrested from 
Hugo de Evetsden, together with all their charters 
and written monumenU of grants, confirmations, 
^md records of every kind. The abbot, Walling- 
ford, was a proficient in most of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and also an excellent mechanist. He had 
constructed an astronomical or philosophical clock, 
which he denominated Albion, seen by Leland, 
and which he describes partly from his own inspec- 
tion, and in part from a written account of the in- 
ventor himself. '^ Willing,** he says, " to give a 
y mraculoui proof of fU$ genius, of his learning , 
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** €tnd of his manual opfrations, with grmit lahmf, 
** greater expense, and excellent art, iU constrmoted 
'< a clock, (tlorolovi.) that all Europe, in my opi- 
** nion, cannot shew one even second to it, whetter 
'' for indicatiog; the course of the sun and wumn, •f 
'' the fixed stars ; whether the increase or decrease ef 
" the sea; or the lines with the figures and dess»n» 
** straiions, almost infinitely diversified : when he 
''had completed this labor, truly worthy of touDOf* 
*' tality, he wrote a book, and being the first of no- 
'' thewativians of his time, containing a series of 
" canoDs, lest so tine a piece of mechanism shodd 
*' be lowered in the erroneous opinion of the mollk2^ 
or should be stopped in its movements, from their 
if^rnorauce of the order of its structure/'* 



it 



This fn^at labor was what had borrowed a portien 
of his attention for many years. ^' He bad began 
*' this clock, early in life, and then neglected it ; but 
'^ being encouraged to proceed by the kinf^y ^1^ 
** at the abbey ou a yisit, he resumed the work, and 
*' this royal exhortation made him very ditigent in 
'* the execution ; for he would say, though the ab- 

** bey wants repairs, my successors may be able (o 

 -  ... ,-..  -, 1^ 

« Leland de Si^rip. Brit. 404. See aho fThilMker'* St. GmfimIi 
▼. 11. p. S49. 
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V build walU and mend tiliiDg« but mme, I believe 
^ excepting myself, caa fipisb ibis cloclu"* 

Hn^iiiK BO scientific description of tbis clock' 
lianded down, we can pronoiiuce no judgment of itfi. 
iserita, being ignorant of the principles wbicb he-^ 
tuated this complex machine, and eren of the matcH 
rjala with which it was constructed^ It w«s» how- 
ever, ama8ter-piece> although the )inslmacbiM» to. 
determine the measure of time in this kingdom ; anA< 
pevhaps> the earliest in Boropey or even the worldi. 
iriMittld the hoor-glass and Hepsidrm be excepted, 
life, in fact» tiie jhrst^ and almost a solitary insH 
(anfie, of so complex a machine .b^og perfected \vf 
a mgie individual, and u[Mm a lirst trial.f Tbift 
abbot also wrote many works^ of which we have only 
tba titles, in astronojqy, judicial astrology, geoaoietojr^ 
philosophy, and the mathematics. 

MiCHABL DB Mbntmoeb, the iw€nip-mmth in 
•accession* who was mostremarkableionaccount o£ 
the meekness, kini^ness, and beoeiroleace of hisna- 
aature ; insomuch timt be was regarded by bis bte- 
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* Newcoine« voL \. page 3{)0. 
i Sce.WilliamH*i. UUtaiLy of laveutiana and U iacaverie&f axUdd. 
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tbren of the abbey, and his cotemporaries, Qief 
called him an anobl.* This term, amoBg 
monksy expresseth much ; inasmuch as they con- 
ceived it a comprehensive appellation, desigbative 
of all those virtues to be found in a superior nature- 
only : and considering the jealousy which constandj 
pervaded the inhabitants of a cloister, it is the mon 
to be admired, that the chief object of their envy, 
should have so conducted himself, as to have ior 
sured so general a good report. That he was pious 
we may infer^ when we are informed of the necessary 
repairs he made in the churchy and of his attention 
to its service ; t. e. repairing and reinstating the 
south part of the transcept, the roof of which had 
with part of the wall, been rotted by the wet, and 
fallen during the time of Hugo de Evetsden. He 
was esteemed equally by his prince, the nobility^ 
and people ; for^ in his time^ the queen, PkiUppOt 
being delivered of a son at Langley, his reputation 
was so eminent among the nobles and courtiers, that 
they thought his hands would convey with the bless**' 
ing a peculiar degree of sanctity and merit. He 
baptized the child by the name of Edmund di 
Langley ; the earls, John de Warren, and Richard 
dc Arundell, were the sponsors. The queen, in doe 

* A» ff^ee^er, in his I'uneral Monumenttt, p. 561, bean tefUmony. 
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tune, came to the abbey, and made an offering of a 
gold cloth of great value. 

In the year 1349, a dreadful pestilential disordet 
had appeared in this country, which had ravaged all 
this part of the world ; the abbot first felt the effects 
of that gale which brought death upon its wings, 
and every where spread its baneful influence, leaving 
the seeds of premature mortality. On Maunday^ 
Thursday, when Michael had been doing the duties 
of the choir in person, — on this day the service was 
long, being the solemnity of the great mass, attended 
with the washing of feet of the poor. This token of 
the most humiliating labor of love, the abbot had 
j^rformed ; retiring to rest, he complained of pain 
and sickness : this confined him to his bed, and its 
malignity increasing, finished his life on the tenth 
day, when he was called from this uncertain state of 
being, to receive the reward of good actions.^ The 
abbot of Waltham performed his obsequies oa 
Thursday in Easter week. This pestilence was very 
mortal ; for besides those monks who died in the 
cells, the number who died here, amounted to forty- 
seven, among whom were many of the most pious 
and holy men of the house. Walsingham says^ 
^^ 'niere never appeared a man of greater humility^ 
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** justice! and inte|pity, and as was Mid of Mm^ 
** none so mild and gentle :* * he adds, ** and his deith 
*^ woald have been greatly lamented, had he lefl 
^* brethren behind him ; and the loss, indeed irrepa* 
'' rable, had not such a man as Thomas de la Mori 
'' succeeded." 

Thomas db la Marb, the thirtieth Abbot hi sue* 
cession; was descended from most respectable pi- 
rentSy and connected by blood with many of the firirt 
families in the kingdom. His father was Sir John 
de la Mare, knight ; and his mother, Joanna» daughter 
of Sir John de Herpsfield, knight. Our abbot had 
been educated in the Cell at Wymondham, in whicb 
he was distinguished for his proficiency in rhetoric. 
He was afterwards prior of Tinmouth, and eTcato* 
ally elected to fill the supreme chair of this society^ 
upon the death of the last abbot. Previous to uvUdl 
elevation to ihe priory, he had, to the entire tfatisfiie^ 
Uon of the abbot and whole convent, filled the mort 
important and trusty offices in the monastery. Upat 
his Cell at Tinmouth, he had made many impoi Ml 
repairs and improvements. The same fatality wUcb 
deprived the world of the last abbot, had abo car^ 
ried ofi* tbe prior and sub-prior of the mona^t^^ 
During bis episcopacy be is reccMrded to have 9ffM 
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40fltoL ill some repalirs, and adorning' the churcli; 
birtit wotfld seem probable^ the re-building of the 
^te to the abbejr, which had been bio wil dbWn in a 
gfeat witid, should' be included in this sum; he als6 
xe^built a hotise for the copyists and entirely new^ 
pared the western part of the church. 

He was commissioned by his sovereign (Ed ward I.) 
tck visit all the monastic institutions in the kingdom, 
and was assured of the assistance of the civil power, 
in effecting a much-wanted reform. He was directed 
to adtnonish, reprove, correct, and if he found it ne- 
cessary, to remove any abbot, prior, or principal, 
urivom he found not conducting their societies ac- 
cording to thie strict orders of the institution, who 
were vicious themse1ves,ot permitted the brotherhood 
to offend in religious observances and the strict disci- 
pline of the convent. He accordingly visited Eyn- 
ch^m, Abyndon, (Abingdon) Beaulieu, liadyngia, 
of Residing, Chester, and St. Edmund de Bury ; in 
sonde of which, t. e. the three first, he made consi- 
derable reform. Iti Reading, he discovered the great- 
esl^idiisorders ; as conspiracies among the monks a- 
gaiost the abbot, some of the conspirators he caused 
to bd sent to diffidr^nt Cells, whilst others he trans- 
plants to his-owtimontustery/ where they were com- 
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pelled to strict penance, or to undergo some ponish' 
ment till penance was manifested. At Chester he 
deposed the abbot, who had allowed and cberiehed 
great faalts» and had suffered the buildings to go to 
decay ; he assigned him a competent maintenance 
oat of a farm, but supplied his place in the abbe; 
by one, who better knew his duty. He was also a 
strict disciplinarian in his own abbey, insomuch so, 
that many of the monks, as if unable to endure the 
rigour of the order, and strictness of the discipline, 
privately withdrew themselves. At length he con- 
ceived an intention to resign his abbacy ; be had at 
this time in his abbey, John, king of France, taken 
a prisoner previously at the battle of Poicturs, 
anno 1356. This prince, the abbot entertained athif 
table, and to him he communicated his intention of 
resigning, — his royal guest applauded his resola- 
tion, and the prince promised to write with his own 
hand to the pope, to obtain his leave. Three men 
of the town of St. Albans, (shortly after the ransom 
of the French king had been paid, and he was re- 
turned home,) were travelling to Rome, through 
France, they were taken up and cast into prison; 
they wrote to the abbot, who interceded with the 
prince of Wales in the favor of those men, whose 
letter from the English king to the king of Fraocei 
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he dispatched, accompanied by one from himself to 
the French monarch, who instantly ordered the men 
to be liberated, with this remark : — " Why doth my 
** brother prince think it necessary to intercede for 
^ these prisoners, when a word only from snch a man 
^lis abbot Thomas, wonid have been sufficient" 

' Soon afterwards our abbot wrote his letter of sup- 
plication to the pope, which he sent to his friend 
Richard de Ecclcshall, at Calais, at which place 
were assembled the king of France, prince Edward, 
tmd several English nobles, to conclude on the treaty 
of peace between the realms. The treasurer was 
requested to deliver the letter to the king ; but the 
prince enquiring into the cause, and being informed 
'of the business, forbad any further proceedings 
fheretn ; — *'for such a man as the abbot could not 
** be spared." 

llie abbot suflfered much from the refractory spirit 
of the times, produced by the commotions of Watt 
Tyler and J ack Straw ; but before his death all losses 
the abbey had thereby sustained, were remedied by 
the friendly disposition of government to the presen 
abbot. His constitution withstood a second pesti- 
lential attsick ; he lived to the age of 88, and died 
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pn the 1st of September, 1396. Tba love m4 tcne* 
ration which his amiable manners |iad prociued 
through life, was manifested at his death by every 
description of people: no man could die morej^r 
pcraliy or more sincerely lamented. His body was 
buried, habited in his richest vestments, as appears 
then to have been the (custom with these dignitaries. 
The historian^ II abiit^Aam^ describes it, as. if j^ 
sent on the occasion, and as if he was al^so a ivilUiSM 
of his death. 

De la M are was succeeded by John de la Moote, 
the thirly-Jlrst Abbot, in numerical succession. He 
obtained several new privileges fpr bis monaster} 
from the court of Home ; he constructed a new 
chamber for the abbot, at an expense of more than 
(iOO maiks, rebuilt part of the cloisters, and increased 
the monastic buildings by other additions of v^ious 
buildings on the abbey estates, that were constructed 
in bis prelacy. The mansion at Tittenhanger, -the 
retreat of the abbots, was begun by him, tboug|i opt 
completed till the timcof Johnof VVheathampstead^ 
In this house De la ^ oote ^ as seized with a plemisy i 
being removed to his abbey, he died on St. Martin'^ 
day, 1400. In De la Moote's time, the question 
ivliich had long since been previously ne^tledj Bb^ 
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pnec^eBcy, between the abbot of St. Albans and 
the abbot of Westminster, was again agitated with 
piaeh contention on the part of the Westminster 
Hbbot, who seized upon one occasion the seat of 
$t. Alban's abbot in parliament by force^ before the 
fdag and his nobles : however, William Heywortbf 
who was Moote's successor, from a conscious- 
ne^ss of superior learning, and adesire to promote the 
peace and order necessary in such assemblieSi. for- 
t)ore to insist on his proper prerogative. 

William Hby worth succeeded the last abbot, 
l)eing the thirty-second ; he governed the society 
with much prudence for twenty-one years, t. e. till 
}kAH, when he resigned bis office, being advanced 
jtp the jiee of Litchfield. 

It was in the prelacy of £[ey worth, and of his two 
predecessors, that the doctrines of Wickliffe, one of 
tbe precursors of reformation in the religions opiniong 
of Aome, took place in this country ; W icklifie 
bad originally been educated in the doctrines of the 
chqrch, and had held the office of prior in Canter- 
]i>ary college, in the university of Oxford; in which 
college, pupils were instructed in the superior 
lli^^^rhes of learoing brought from Greece and 
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Rome, with fhat infonnation in the sciences vibkH 
the two last orders of friars bad imported into this 
country, and which has been observed to have 
formed a superior species of learning to Aat hitherto 
tanght in the cloister. Wickliffo was also a diyioity 
lectarer in that university : from his principles, 
which were similar to those of Martin Luther, arose 
the sect afterwards known by the name of Lollards^ 
which name was given them first in that university 
as a term of reproach. Various were the heads of 
this faction raised in this country, upon those prin- 
ciples, from the circumstance of his having, in de- 
monstrating the errors of the established religion, 
inveighed against the practices in the State. Tbe 
great friend of Wickliflfe, who appears to have 
been considered as the champion of his faction, was 
the famous John Duke of Lancaster. There were 
also others of less note, as Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham, and even those rabble leaders. Watt 
Tyler, and Jack Straw, sheltered themselves behind 
bis doctrines. Wickliflfe, however, had made many 
rational converts to religious opinions in England, 
as well as in Germany, Bohemia, and other countries 
in the north of Europe, from the occasion of his 
having scholars from those places in the university. 
About 1371, Wickliffe was removed from his bene* 
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flee ia the university, in consequence of a bull from: 
the pope, who feared for his supremacy, by Islip, . 
the archbishop; his writings and opinions subse- 
quently condemned, and many of his converts suf- 
fered martyrdom, among whom was Sir John Old* 
castle ; but he, Wicklifle himself, still retained the 
living of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he 
died in peace, after suffering various persecutions. 
We regret that we are precluded giving a circum- . 
stantial and detailed account of the life of this great 
man, and an intelligible history of the Reformation : 
this notice may here, perhaps, suffice ; and we rest 
with more confidence, because the history of this 
country, with that of the English church, will sup- 
ply our omission ; — and to which our readers are 
respectfully referred. 

Notwithstanding our limited circumstances, we 
should not believe ourselves excusable, were we 
to omit noticing the foundation of a religious order^ 
new to this country, which came from Provence, in 
the south of France, and which was stationed near to 
this local spot, at Berkhampsted, and about this peri- 
od of time, by Edmund Duke of Cornwall. This so- 
ciety was called in their own CMntry Le Bon Homines, 
or the dialect of th^ vulgar Gascons, Les Bos Homes; 
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but here they were known by the name of thehr local' 
sitnation^ Lt Bone Homines de Ashrudgob^ ofy 
the good men of Asiikidgb ; and were establidied 
here in 1283, 11th of Edw. I. It is conjectured, 
that they were brought into this country either froA 
the wish of some of the Provincials themselres; 
or else, that they were established by the pioas 
mother of that prince, the Duke of Lancaster, and 
that they were stationed near to his dwelling, that 
being at Berkhampsted, where he had those good' 
brothers to officiate as chaplains. The motive 
which mii;ht justify their establishment here, arose 
doubly, from their singular piety, and good name^ 
their religious opinions are said to have been near 
akin to those of the AIbi<^enses: by some they have 
been conceived to have been the same; some have 
thought them inclinable to Manichaeism ; but 
Mosheim says, they were, in truth, a remnant of the 
ancient Paulicians.^ Both orders having the ut- 
most derision among the former-established orders* 
of the monks and friars, as history reports ; andthose 
were also beheld under a similar stigma by the ncfW' 
order, which report has confirmation from the carica** 
ture resemblance of those orders, which, we are' in-' 
formed, is still diiscoverable in their cloister at Berk- 
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iMMopstead. This college fras endowed ^y Ae doke 
ibr the mainteBance of M brothers, elerks, of whooa 
19 at least, were to be priests, with the fotlowin^ e»« 
^owments ; — his manor of AssercTgge, with Pithcles« 
tone, andali other its appurtenances; also, the manom 
9f Lttlle Gaddesden, with that of Hemelharopstead, 
except the advowson of the church, with all privi»^ 
leges and immunities belonging to the said maaorsv 
Be also allowed them common pasture in his wood 
at Berkhampsted, called Le Fryth. The Earl of 
fTorawall, by another deed gave also to these brothersi 
the manors of Cestreton, now known as Che^stertonr 
a vicarage, now belonging to New College ; and of 
Ambrosden, with the advowson of the churches of 
fk» 6ame.* 

AH these grants and donations, and all the privileges 
ttmexed to the above manors, are confirmed by a 
charter of Edward I. in the I4th year of his reign. 
TheFe was only one more endowment for these 
Bimnts Hammes in England; t. e. Edington, ii| 
Wilts, by WilHam de Edington, bishop of Winton, 
m 1352, who was Lord Treasurer and prime minister 
(o Edward III. 
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The next Abbot in saccesnion, the thirty-iliiri, 
a man, yihom the annals of this house had ne- 
Ter yet produced one more illastrioas, wasJoHii 
OP Whbathampstbad, descended of a family of 
the name of fiostock. He was trained up at 
Gloucester College, Oxford, of which establisb- 
mcnt, he was the prior. In addit«x>n to what basbeea 
previously noticed of this University foundation, we 
should here observe* that to it were sent from all the 
principal Benedictine houses in England, and espe- 
cially from St. Albans, young monks, there to be in- 
structed in such reputable learning, as was not 
taught in their respective monasteries. Abbot John, 
after his election to the prelacy, very early dir^ted 
his attention to the state of the abbey charch, aod 
by his influence with the great, he procured very large 
sums towards putting it into repair, and furnishing 
it with additional ornaments. The nave of the church 
was new ceiled and painted, the choir was repaired, 
and a neat chapel erected in it, for the abbot's burial 
place ; the chapel of the virgin was also freshpainted, 
^nd further embellished ; the cloisters were new 
glazed, with painted and stained glass, representing 
a series of subjects from scripture history; and 
other offices of the monastery were either substan- 
tially repaired, or rebuilt. The beautifulmonumentof 
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Hamphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was also constrncted 
during this abbacy ; and from corresponding work- 
manship in the very elegant screen which separates, 
the chancel from the presbytery ; and from the circum- 
stance of his arms ornamenting the door- ways therein, 
Ve infer that this must be considered of his erection. 
The limitations enacted by the statute of mortmain 
had prevented this church, in common with others, 
from benefiting so much from the gifts of charity^ 
ostentation, or the repentant, as it would have done, 
previous to the existence of that statute. The desire 
of the ecclesiastics to increase their possessions, was 
not, however, less ardent ; and numerous devices 
were resorted unto, to prevent the penalties of that 
law being enforced on estates which the church had 
acquired by device or gift since its operation. 
Conscious that this abbey was in that situation, 
fearing its consequences, and being also apprehen- 
sive of its losing what it had obtained, to screen 
hjniself and the property so acquired,— this abbot 
procured from the crown and parliament, confirma* 
tions and renewed grants, with assurances of the 
property, pardons and indemnifications, from the 
pains and penalties of that statute. This gave oc«- 
casion to a grand instrument, as remarkable for 
its phraseology; as, that it includes indemnities for 
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liiMy of Uiie vilest ctimes which cuti ^Mbaw kuiiiBfei 
natere : cj/tknees, too» H>f which the gocpdaibb^tUBv^r 
could have thought, it is presumed) whilst comcJOus 
of being;. The pardons bear date the twentieth tgf 
U<enry VI. and tans thus : — ** We have pairdtswed 
*^ unto the said John^ abbot of St AlbaBSy the sait 
^* of our pence, which belongs unto us> against bitts 
** for all mti^Aer^, riipes, r^belliotts> tesvirectioM^ 
^ ielonies, conspiracies* ^nd tdthet traiwgrcyfluitmfiy 
*" 'extortions, tnisptisions, ig«ora»ceS> 4WMtimfl^ 
*' icOTtcefalments, and deceptions, by hm tn imy wisn 
perpetrated, before the 2nd of Septettfbevs te tiM 
twentieth year -of our reigft-; als^e, afny«rattamy 
thati^ballteve l>een pablistie^ a^gainstMiA^oiiitfMse 
'• x>cC*srons. Provided nevcfrtheJess, tlie etaid ftbb<4 
•• appear not to bt conversant in the tnyntery irf 
coinitrg, nora clipper of •ettr mOfley-, tier « ceKHiiBM 
approver, nor a trototioHS thief, nor a felcto* Wb# 
^^had abjured (he i^ahn; but islbatfaestandywfiit 
** in (TUrta yt&stra, if any one sheutd q«eiMi4Hi Immi 
•* on 'the premises.*'* 

Sheftly aAerwaf<d», in A. D. 1440, «pprehndliif 
Dre troiib^ whkfh wonld ^M fSbe Sutfte^ im4 wliick 
fyartrcuiat^ly oppressed tAs best wvd dearest ft ie w d. 
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he resigned in the presence of a certain clerk, named 
Matthew Bepset, and other officers of the hoose, 
dated Stith of November, 1440^ having held the epis- 
copal chair twenty years ; in which period he had 
completely repaired the church, made many new 
buildings, new-ceiled the church, which he painted, 
restored the pavement, and completely renovated the 
funeral monuments. The church, monastery, and 
the estates had felt the benefit of this prudent abbot s 
jurisdiction, he having spent in repairs and altera- 
tions, during his prelacy, the sum of £2,622 with 
management, and made many new and discreet 
regulations. 

The next Abbot, who in numerical succession was 
the thirty-fourth, was John Stokb ; this election 
was made from the cell of Wallingford, and was sap- 
posed to have been directed by the prudence of the 
last abbot, on account of his negative qualities; — ^bat 
he, the late abbot, seeing the troublesome spirit 
which would pervade those times, from his know- 
ledge of what had occurred in antecedent periods, 
judged that a passive character was better suited to 
succeed under such circumstances, than one where 
energy, intellect, and even experience, were united^ 
Such a character as this, was John Stoke, of whom 
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historians have been either silent, or else what they 
may have written^ has never reached our times. 
However, there is one circumstance, which renders 
this period interesting to the nation in general, and 
to this church in particular ; — that to which we al-^ 
lude, is the death of the pious, wise, and virtuous 
prince, Humphrey Plantagenet, duke of Gloucester^ 
the uncle of, and friend to the king, and also a friend 
to the people ; the upright counsellor and courageous 
patriot: he had been the protector of the young sove- 
reign, and the best friend to the true interests of the 
nation ; in this character, independent of his being the 
uncle also, he of course possessed great inlSuence 
with the king and his council ; he was likewise tho 
very particular friend of the last abbot, and through 
his influence it is conceived the abbey had obtained 
many of its privileges, and much property. The 
interest of the duke of Gloucester, however, declined 
at court, as the annals of 1440 will prove ; when it 
appears the unnatural enmity of the cardinal bishop 
was able to prevail against him in the king's council, 
and he procured the release of tho duke of Orleans, 
(as before stated,) against the advice and remou- 
strance of duke Humphrey. In proportion as the 
duke's interest declined, that of the bishop advanced 
with the king, and council ; insomuch that tbecounoil 
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was filled with the creatures of tke latter. Thtm 
was introduced WilliaiD de la Pole, ear) of Soffoft, 
at the recommendation of the bishop ; this man se» 
cretly ne^ociated the marria^ of the king with 
Margant of Aujou, the daughter of a mere titular 
prioce, without territory, court, otr inflnence; but 
one condition of the match was, that Henry should 
yield to the French king: the whole of the country of 
Maine, which had over been considered as a barrier 
of security to Normandy. Gloucester opposed tkis 
ignominions alliance ; but to do purpose, for tht 
cardinal and council carried the same into efieet, 
and the young queen came over in 1445. Tkiit 
addition to the cardinals interest enabled tun and 
Suffolk to determine to get rid of the duke ; and in 
the year 1447, be was charged with high treason, in 
conspiring the king's death, in order to seize tha 
crown ; but instead of a trial, be was found, afisr 
a few days, dead in bis bed. This happened $k 
St. Edmundsbury, where the court choosed to a9« 
semble, as in a more private place than at London. 
The nation demurred ; but the power of the great 
defied the complaints and the natural sense of justice 
in man. However Providence seems to have avenged 
his death, in that utter ruin which fell on the kisfh 
queen^ and all the nobility* He^ Glonceiiter, biinf 
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tdeady the people cast their eye upon the duke of 
York, as the next legitimate heir> and asserted his 
right ; this raised up a terrible enemy, with a most 
destructive civil war.* The duke was buried at 
St. Albans, as British history will evince that general 
fact, whilst this is corroborated by particular charges 
of the funeral> masses, &c. recorded in the Cottonian 
MSS. marked Claud. YIII. in the library of the 
British Museum, formerly collected from the arch- 
ives of this monastery and church. The expense 
of his tomb^ grave, &c. was £434. 6^ 8(f. i annual 
expenditure, £142. \3s* 4rf. 

The abbey is said to have suffered many losses 
during the time of Stoke, as well from negligent 
conduct on the part of the abbot and his officers, as 
also from several fraudulent transactions of those 
officers themselves. — The abbot ruled the monastery, 
for about seventeen years, when he died, in 1451, 
and was buried in an honorable manner, in the pres- 
bytery, 

John OF Wheathampstead was re-elected to the 
honorable office,being the thirty-fifth Abbacy in suc- 
cessive order. He, upon his re-election, continued 

* Newcome, part U» p. 310, 341. 
Z 
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to govern the establisfameDt with the most exenptoj 
discretion till the year 1462» when he experiiMed 
the common fate of man. This yenerable abbot loi 
most worthy man, was surrounded by the bittm 
conflicts which ever distinguish so unnatural and 
bloody a contest as an internal war,— * when natore's 
ties and kindred rights are all forgotten ; — ^wben fa* 
ther slew the son^ and son the sire ; — when brother 
thirsted for his brother's blood !-^And now, wbes 
the asperity of momentary feeling is subsided, (as all 
terrestrial conflicts will subside,) the prevailing seo- 
timents of wonder, with astonishment at human 
folly, is the most general feeling : and we enquire, 
what demoniac principle could have commixed itself 
with our nature to make us forget our best, otir 
dearest, most natural affections? — ^The result will 
supply an answer — when we see tliat they are notour 
own quarrels we have embraced ; but that we have 
been urged on by the minion of some party, been 
the dupes of momentary feeling, or suffer from tbd 
popular frenzy of some demagogue. So sanguine, 
so bitter a contest, remarkable for being the most 
deeply-shaded iera that ever disgraced the annals of 
this or any other kingdom, with the prodigal efiasioa 
of human blood, happened in the period we now 
contemplate.*^Tho contest botwosa the. houses of 
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York €tnd Lancaster. In those eventful days did 
pur most worthy abbot pursue an upright course in 
bis conduct,— that he appears to have verified the 
scriptural text, '' That wisdom is justified of htr 
children!*' 

It may suffice to say, that this discreet, this wor^* 
thy* dignitary was permitted to rule his brethren with 
impartiality and justice, in quiet and comparative 
repose for the course of eleven years more. Froni 
the respect our abbot procured from both parties by 
the propriety of his conduct, himself or abbey never 
sufiered any injury trom either of those parties^ who 
respected no right, nor preserved no interest^ how-» 
ever sacred. 

Upon the first battle of St. Albans, numerous of 
the slain lay thick in the upper (St. Peter's) street, 
and at the division of the ways about the market. 
Among them were seen the bodies of Edmund Beau- 
fort, duke of Somerset ; of Henry Percy, earl of 
Northumberland ; Thomas Clifford, Lord Clifford, 
and others of great note : but because they were 
persons well known to be hateful to the duke of 
Tork, when alive, none ventured to prepare for their 
funerals, or shewed any decent regard to their bodies* 
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On which, abbot John addressed the duke, lod 
begged him to spare the vanquished, and so&r 
some honors to be paid to these deceased ;~" not 
•* enemies will (call them*' soys he, " but your rtkr 
" tions in blood, and fellow -patriots :" and saying 
more to recommend moderation in victory, thedoke 
commanded him to take the bodies and provide for 
the funerals. Thus those heroes were interred with 
honors suitable to theirrnnk by his pious intercession, 
and mostly buried in the chapel of the Virgin.* 

In the reij^n of Edward IV. and just before his 
(the abbot's) death, this abbot preferred a petition 
to the kinjr, complainin«r of the losses the monastery 
bad suffered in the civil commotions, and requesting 
relief; upon >\hich, the kingr, in addition to a con- 
finnation of former tyrants by his predecessors, al- 
lowed the abbey an honorary augmentation of the 
abbot's civil power, for the liberty of St. Albans, 
Watford, and the whole hundred of Cashio, of 
palatinate jurisdiction, similar to those then enjoyed 
by the Sees of Ely and Durham, and still in exist- 
ence in those places. This grant is dated at West- 
minster, November 3d, 14fU. 

— -^ 

* Of the two battles which took place on this spot, Uie reader will 
find an account in the ticcuud part. 
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It should be observed, that in the prelacy of this 
abbot, Edward, earl of March, then aged 29, after 
having defeated the forces of the king and queen ia 
the second battle of St. Albans, went to London, 
declared his title to the throne, seized it by force, 
being supported by his victorious army, and the po- 
pular voice, which always follows victory; he was 
soon crowned by the name of Edward IV. The 
abbot was informed that a resumption was made by 
parliament of his priory of Pembroke, with its 
lands, part of the donations of the late duke Hum- 
phrey : on which a bill was directed to be presented 
to parliament to preserve this estate, which was 
done by the kind intervention of the bishop of Exeter, 
his chancellor, and letters patent issued, confirming 
the parliamentary grant, dated 23d of December, in 
the first year of his reign. This was the leading 
feature of the public state of afiairs, and their local 
complexion, as far ^ regards the abbey. 

The succeeding Abbot, the thirty-sixth in nume- 
rical succession, was William Alban, who took 
the supremacy, but of whom no particulars of inte- 
rest are recorded, but that he was elected, which 
election was confirmed by licence, granted 23rd of 
January, in the fourth year of this king's reign, when 
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he also consented to a resumption of temporalities. 
It is added, however, '' Alban was chosen, and he 
** acted in all the functions of an abbot, without anj 
'' scruple ; nor did the new abbot go to court to sweai 
*' fealty and allegiance." It is conjectured, and it 
*' seems probable, that the distracted state of the 
*' crown might produce these omissions on the part of 
^* Edward, who was now at the head of armies, and 
** fighting to secure a throne which the parliament 
*' had just voted to him, and the abbot did not chose 
*' to hasten in proof of his loyalty while tienry was 
** yet alive, and no lawful sovereign, as yet generally 
'' acknowledged." Independent of this, there ap- 
pears nothing of interest, as has been said with re< 
gard to the structure of the church, or any other 
thing, to us, of consequence ; only that he died the 
1st of July, 1476. 

William Wallingford, the thirty-seventh Ab« 
bot in succession, was chosen to the prelacy on the 
4th of August, 1476, (sixteenth year of Edward IV.) 
who had been prior of the abbey. In his time the 
beautiful screen at the high altar was finished, at 
the expense of 1100 marks. But the most import- 
ant event which occurred under his rule at the mo- 
nastery, if thiii be denied, at least, we can, without 
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fear of contradiction, asserty that the most important 
event to the interests of civil and religious mankind, 
that has occurred at any season, had existence now ; 
we , allude to the wonderful art of Printing, of 
which we are enabled to furnish the following into- 
resting particulars: — 

In the reign of Henry VI. Cardinal Thomas Bou- 
chier, archbishop of Canterbury, sent R. Tumour, 
master of the robes, and W. Caxton, merchant, to 
Harleim, to learn the art. These persons privately 
prevailed upon one Corsells, an underworkman, to 
come to England ; and a press was established at 
Oxford. — {MSS. Chron. in Lambeth Palace, cited 
by Atkyns in his " Origin and Growth of Printing in 
England," 1664.") — which chronicle also informs us, 
that the execution of this concern was entrusted to 
Tumour and Caxton, and cost 1500 marks ; that 
Printing was established at Oxford, before there 
were any printing presses in France, Italy, Spain, 
or Germany, except the city of Mentz, which is said 
to claim seniority over Harleim itself, styling herself 
*' Urbem magnatinam artis typographicm intenda'' 
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The University press being discovered to be too 
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" remote from the seat of government, and too great 
'^ a distance from the sea, other presses were soon 
** established at St. Albans, and the abbey of 
" Westminster."* — The following books are said to 
have been lirst printed here,— by concurring autho' 
rities: — 

1. Wietorica nova Fratis Laur. GaL de Saona 
Ord, Minorum, 1400 — a small quarto, and was in 
Br. Meade*s collection ; now in AJvsce, Brit. 

2. Alberti Liber modorum significandi^ 1480. 

3. Incipinnt exempla Sacira Scriptura, 1480. 

4. In Aristotolis Physica, 1481. 

6. The St. Albans Chronicle, compiled also at 
this place, 1483. 

Some of these latter, namely, what related to 
English afl'airs, had been printed by Caxton, in the 
year 14b0, and then called 'J he Chronicle of Eng-^ 
land; but now much foreign history and scripture 
was interwoven >\ilh it, collected, it is presumed, 
from Fascialus Temporum, printed in 1481, and 
named Fruefus Temporum. .This Chronicle was 
printed again in 1497, by Wynken de Worde^ at 

 Sec Williams's History of Inventions and Discoveries, vol. ii^ 
p. 118, 113} et Typ. Autiq. cum MSS. Arcbiepiscop. before cited. 
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"W^striiift^tfer ; and he say^ iti hi^ Kttfe, *"* It Wis Cttm^ 
*' piled in a boke and also ettiptytited bf oncj some- 
*' tyme scole-riiayste^ at St. Albonj^/ — In the ft^^- 
gister of Willingford'd Acts and Deedis no notici^ id 
taken of this new iiid v6ry curit^us art; nor of tim 
eminent aathbress Who apj[)eay-ed ortly a fe^V yeAt;S 
after, t.c. 1486, within the V^alls of their owii (bttft^ 
dation, and so near, that her ability hiast have had 
their notice ; and \^ho Wais L&dy Julmfwt Bit^netf^ 
or more properly Burfi^ris, tvho was the dan^ht^r bf 
Sir James Befriers, of Betaers Bidin^i in Essex, 
knight, and sistet of Richard Lord Berners,* which 
Lady Jnliana had conlposed a book , entitled Th6 
Gentleman*^ Rtcreativft, dontaining three treatises, 
one on hunting, another on hunting and fishing, and 
a third on Co6ts Armutts. Her lidhie is affixed to t^.e 
ehd of the seeottd only. Sir H. Chauncey calls tih6 
printer, John tnsbmiich ; bttt the whole was ptidted 
by Herford, in anno 14S6. This art appears tD 
have been dropped by Herfbrd : the monks and . 
ptiests gave liO encoatagement td pridting^ as the 
silence of the Wallingfbrd Ilegister ntiites ih irifdrin^ 
ing us ; — but were this watlting, we have verbal tes-^ 

, - -I ^ _ I - - 1 1 in I I - I ~ I 

* Bvtt. In cent. 8. fa. 61 1, tejri. this Lady Juliana became prioress 
or Sopwell; the evidence o^ which apjiears io rest on a lettei' to 
Thomas Hearne, dated Decen^er l6, 1733^ by Mr. Barton* 
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timony from the mouth of a chief of their fanctioB^ 
when it appears that it is recorded of Cardinal 
YTolsey, that he^ in his early days, declared at a 
coDVOcaiion held at St Paal's, that ** if they did 
'' not forbid printing, it would prove the ruin of the 
'^ church."* Such facts speak volumes, — and pro- 
claim to us the extreme pertinacity with which the 
members of the church were desirous to hold all 
intelligence from the people : that those churlish 
priests might hold the extinguisher over the celestial 
orb of intelligence, or they might screen it to enjoy 
its whole favours themselves, and to the total exclu- 
sion of all participation by the laity, by totally anni^ 
hilating or eclipsing it, when they were so disposed. 

After this time, there was here, as also at Oxford 
and Cambridge, a long intermission in the art of 
printing. Herford, at length, settled in Aldersgate 
Street, London, w here he printed in 1536^ and some 
years after. In 1584, he had at the request of 
Cotton, printed ' The Lyfe and Passion of St. Alban/ 
as then translated from the French and Latin, by 
John Lydgate, the monk of Bury« 

It may be remarked, hot that we think it material, 

.^■^i— — ■— ^— *— — — M hill 1^—— I —^ii^— <• 

* Newconie'ti Historjr of St. Albani, pari U. p. 394. 
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bat it has been noticed by others, that daring the 
times of the three last abbots, Henry the Ylth, and 
Edward the IVth, were frequently entertained at 
St. Albans ; — but after their deaths, it lost the cheer- 
ing influence of sovereign favor ; although it is con- 
fessed, that in the short reign of Richard the III. 
this abbey received some slight indications of royal 
favor ; his kindness being directed by the influence 
of selfish feeling, as was his successor's, though of 
a different character ; — it cannot be supposed that 
either monarch would sacrifice their time or wealth, 
when their favorite pursuits could not be answered. 
Henry VII. it cannot be doubted for an instant, did 
not records inform us, kept the temporalities in his 
own hand« till 1492 ; his prevailing passion, being 
notoriously known, to be distinguished by avarice, 
even to meanness; whilst his predecessor's chief 
failing was influenced by inordinate ambition, to ac- 
complish those objects, he suffered no ties, however 
sacred, to stand between him and the object of his 
passion. Yet neither Gloucester nor Richmond were 
without virtues ; although, alas! the amiable and most 
commendable traits in their dissimilar habits, were too 
strongly tinctured by their most prevalent feelings. 
This abbot, we are inforraedi had been very prudent 
in the management of the revenues of the churchy 
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having made some addition by piiiiehttie^ ^nd slyd- 
Buously dcicuded the abbatical righto agtiwt aicln- 
hisbop Bourcbier*ii desires for innoTationt who W 
haras:»ed and. oppressed bim (the abbots by divQA 
^uils at law ; however, tlie papal rouft 4etevmiBe4 
in the abbot's favor. He was a)sot T<;ry «wiwfi^eat 
lo tliis cburcb, as it has been asserted that he biult 
a stately front to the great aUar^ iMhicb cost UW 
Biarks. He likewise built a snaH chapel^ wthfa 
toiub, having hi^s effigy in marble^ on the sonthisicb 
of the great alt<i,r, which cost £tO& He died thfiSHi 
of £\ugust, 1484* Uis tomb in now deslroyed. 

However, at Icnirlh, Henry Yll. permitted the 
succeeding: abbot, Thomas RAMaiOGE, oc Rak- 
bug(;k, usually tbou^h corruptly spellsd, Kamxidge, 
to occupy the episcopal chair, — being iaoxder of sue- 
cession the t fur t if -eighth, who was elected, ia 1.48^ 
How long be continued in office is. UAceiftaiOk (if a 
rential of lauds and tonemeuta purchased: by bim. i^ 
bnno h')D7., be excepted ;) although. Newcooi^ im^ 
ginies ijt was till I52ii. that be survived^ tbab beuig 
tbe period when we believe Wolsey resigned hi^ 
bishopric of tuincolu, and heldt this abbey Uk com- 
mendam^ However, be it long on short* it appears 
e^tr^uioly uA£;er.laiu, whetiieii this abi^aJAcaJl dignity 
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of RainFid<re was any thiag m^re than mccely titular; 
for Henry VIl. having once been permitted to tastf 
of $aved wealth, which he fir&t in presumed to hav^ 
done OB the attaii^dev of tJie seneschal to this abbey, 
Cfttesby, Bichard\s t'oEmeffavorite^ he found tbeflar 
XQm so iQ^iting^ that he never forgot the relish. This 
parsimonious sovereign, discovered two lawyers, 
£«i3psom, and Dudiey, who }%ist meeting bis virws 
wiUi regard to the plunder of the laity ; and wbo^ 
-when they bad exhausted eveiy plausible pretence for 
i^cegail extortion, that penal, la^ws would) pesuiii,^ — bad 
MCOiAvse to the bo-^ivdiess vegion of their Qwa, iiiva§^ 
9Atiodi> to iovent crunes,, and lay charges against 
the^ peo^ple, frera whence they iioiust extrtieai^ them- 
^Ivesby /7/.O0m;j[. Moiton, avchj^it^hop^of Canter huiny^ 
a^di Fox,, another clerical dignilary, heui heeotfaithr 
fill seryants to Uiq l^itig, wboia he had rewarded; 
Mdi they, i'took gnaititufde, o£ course, thougMi it their 
AUy still to- execiiilic hi» pl^Mis, and to coincide wUh 
kui ^iews, in a TsanAer, it is added^ tjl^at eould bo 
}«stified. by no maji^ even^ ia the toKvost-, and* roo^ 
kidigent. Thus, wene Alorten and. Fox as useful and 
^iiCGessful in fleecing the clergy, as were Empsom 
aiui.fi>tidley in. stripping the 1^6y. The dkiplicity of 
tbifiumeaii'wnetch, whose habida are so abhorirent lo 
eu legat feeling». wafii no^en mare ^ttaoogLy mai:kft<^ 
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than it was with regard to bishops and their sees; 
be would keep them vacant for two or three yearsi 
or else appoint a bishop, then remove him ; by those 
changes he seemed to be advancing his friends, (at 
their own expense,) but he never restored the tempo- 
ralities, till he could remove the bishop no farther. 

Monastic institutions had experienced their best 
days ; — the zenith of their orbit had been seen in 
the time of Richard HI.; their perfection then, 
to the views of the founders, had attained to con- 
summation : — keeping strict rules of religion, re- 
lieving more people at their gates than were fed in 
the refectory, all the helpless and young children 
provided for, and the infirm supported ; they were 
also most useful in clearing barren heaths, draining 
marshes, undertaking works of a large kind, which 
few private fortunes could accomplish; — thus we 
behold them very serviceable to agriculture, and 
the general interests of society. From the probity 
of the priors, (which was proverbial,) antecedent to 
tiiercantile establishments, — those heads were re- 
garded as most worthy of truth ; when property 
could not be safely confided to other hands, the heads 
of monasteries were considered as a good — nay^ 
the best security. In brief, these houses served in 
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M the separate and distinct purposes, which are now 
performed by churches {—offices for the relief of the, 
poor, hospitals for the cure of the sick^ schools^ 
inns, and alms-houses. When we see all those ex* 
cellent institutions supplied by monastic establish-* 
ments, taking the comforts and convenience of our 
species into consideration, we cannot forbear, in 
respect to remembrance, uniting in sentiment with 
the elegant Dr. Brooker, — 

^* Restore, O piety of modern times ! 
** Restore them to tbeir pride : what ancient zeal^ 
^* The generous zeal of better days, bestowM^ 
" At least preserve, and let not ruin's tooth 
** Insatiate prey on pearls.*' 

It is observed, that there is now no record of any 
of the transactions of this abbot, (Ramridge,) and 
nothing records his name, but a sumptuous monu- 
ment in stone-woik, and a flat stone, inlaid with 
brass, representing his portraiture : the probable 
time of his death is before spoken of. He left the 
world with a good character. 

Thomas Wolsey, the thirty-ninth Abbot, in 
progressive succession, a native of Ipswich, in 
Suffolk, of mean parentage, was very industrious 
and diligent at school ; removed early to Oxford, 
where he took, at the age of 15, the degree of A.B. 
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His first Iivin?r was (he benefice of Liiiihi|rtt)fi ; be 
eariy attained the favor of the crown : was cbaplaia 
to King Henry VII. filled nnmerous important of- 
fices in the State;— in the church, he was dean of 
Lincoln, the best deanery in En;»]and at that period. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. he was made a privy 
counsellor. Lord Chancellor, bishop of Turoey or 
Tourney in France, afterwards promoted to the see 
of Lincoln, and Winton, pro<?ressively ; subse- 
quently was made archbishop of York. He next 
received, without royal licence, — from his holinesSj 
a cardinal's hat, with lei;;ative authority, from the 
See of Rome. He was next made, from the same 
source, general overseer (apparently a new office,) 
of this monastery, anno 1524. He was, by hisowi^ 
appointment, made Abbot of this monastery, the 
31st of November, 1536 : 17 regni stti ; which office 
be held, contrary to all former precedent, in com* 
mendam. 

This mode of holding the dignified station of lord 
abbot, in one of the most important monasteries in 
the realm, — was considered so enormous a breach of 
the canon law, that it amased all sober-minded atid 
religious persons, who held the honor of God^ and. 
the prosperity and dignity of the coufttry at heart ;*— 
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it was eotldidered do gteat an ihAbyitibii df dtl es- 
tablished rights, that they ihoti^U it t^bttendt^d tdiit% 
fatal bldW tx> th^ rdi^b^s ^stablr^hmleAlS bf tVh 
country; and althotigh this poii^et of holdih^^ wai at 
fifst revocable by the supreme h6ad, btit, kh it heVet 
had been practised^ with regatd to this abbe^ ahd 
conventual institutions, because their care required 
tht) constant personal attedddttee of thl6 dignitary ; 
Whereas, in secular concerns, snch Was nbt thought 
so indispensible. 

Wolsey being legate, ot the shiiteine head in 
England, required no leave for niakihg his 6wn ap^ 
pointment ; nor did he fear being questioned fot this 
step. It doth not appear he ever caine doWn leviH 
to take possession ; indeed, there is no record to 
shew what was done during his comtmetldiitnship, 
which lasted till his downfall ; nor who was Ms 
prior, or what iftatetial events then afebted the 
bo^use. But It may be coUjectnred that he took its^ 
Terenues, in otder to assist iii building at^d founding 
M^ i6iew college at Oxford, in 1 535, he had fihished 
Uki j^alace of Hampton Conrt, and pMsented it t6 
ti^ king, ne^t ttedifatthg as i^endid a strttttnre fdt 
science arid fearriing^, a»l he badal^^ttdy ^e^^^red for 
royalty} to aid Olid pii)*p6^/ H^ had o6tMttf6dMaTd 
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from the pope and king, for the sappression of e\%h' 
teen small monasteries in 1526 ; — in 1529, be pro- 
cured a grant for dissolving the priory of WaUinq- 
ford, and the hospital of iSt. Pree, both dependent 
on our monastery, on condition of applying the re- 
venue to the use of his new college. 

The abbey continued in Woolsey's hands, at the 
time of his founding his two colleges at Oxford and 
Ipswich ; of which, that at Oxford is said to have 
had its foundations only laid, and the hall and 
kitchen built, at the time when the founder was con- 
victed on the Statute of Preminure^ October 18tb, 
1529 ; whereby his goodfi of every kind, with all his 
estates, became forfeited to the king. 

It has been thought the abbey, with all its real 
and personal property, should then have reverted to 
its true and original owners, according to the pious 
intention of the donors — the priors and monks ; in 
legal and successive possession of the house ; but, 
it appears, the king, when he granted a pardon to 
Wolsey, in the Spring of 1530, permitted him to 
keep the archbishopric of York, with the estates and 
dependencies, and also the titles of bishop of Winton, 
and abbot of St. Albans ; but reserved to himself the 
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revenue.*? of those two last preferments. — On the 
death of Wolsey, November 29, 1530, the abbey; 
ought then at least, to have returned to its freedom ; 
but Henry still grasped it close, and retained the 
whole, causing the next-named abbot to be elected 
in the stead, and it is presumed, upon the same terms 
which the cardinal had held it. Wolsey died on 
St. Andrew's eve, at Leicester, anno 1530, the 21st 
of Henry VIII. in his passage from York to London, 
and was buried in the great church there. Holling- 
shed describes him '^ as being of great stomach, 
** counted himself equal with princes, obtained vast 
"treasure by crafty suggestion, favored little od 
" simony, was not pitiful ; conceited in his own opi- 
" nion, — would say in public what was false, — was 
** double in speech and meaning, would promise 
** much, and perform little ; was an ill pastor to his 
*' clergy, and sorely hated ; and he feared the city 
*' of London." 

The prosecution of this eminent man, his gorgeous 
retinue, his princely establishments, and all other 
his acts and deeds, as well tending to dishonor, as 
to his glor}' ; will be found in the chronicles and his- 
tories of the British nation, whereioi they form a 
principal feature. 
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Robert Catton was the fortUih Abbot kisBC^ 
cession, it is presumed ; that he saccee()ed to this 
nominal abbacy immediately upon the death of Wolr 
sey, for history is silent : and it is f^sa conceived, 
that he was inducted thereto pro-forma; for Henry 
^id not viiiah to banish every semblance of religioBj, 
though it is thought he had very little of i^ ^i heartu 
](n this abbacy, — it is observed^ the king ruled all its 
concerns by secret ministers, there beiqg vetaiiu^d in 
the house a set of people, denominf^ted 44^ Gjen-* 
tlemen ; but in truth, their sole business w.%9 to ob- 
serve all transactions in the abbey, thereft>re. they 
i^ould be properly called spiks. This abbot is said 
to.h^^ve continued in his office till 1538, and in tlie 
December of that ycar^ Legh and F^trCp two of the 
comn^issionrrs appointed to visit the abbey, tnins- 
mjtted a letter to Lord Cromwell, in which it appears, 
that in 1535, the case of the monks wa^ considered^ 
After some person had gone so iar as.tp sugges^t. a 
total suppression of them, a great debate ensued, 
wherein the duke of Norfolk, Gardiner^ ap.dj l^an^- 
land, though they had» with reluctance, conseuted 
to ex.tirpate the papaj power, they refused. tbQir.com- 
sent to this step ; sayipg it would extirpate all rqli- 
gion, and; open the dpors to every kind of ber^y ; 
thinking that it was in monasteries. ^iujgiej luad Aot 
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^iBQQg the sec^qlars, wliore was to be (ousA all a^ 
cient learning, all true devotion, and all right wor-. 
ship. From the arguments used on both sides with 
a^eal» the fcinf perceived that ta abolish thiE G]as»of 
men all at once, would be very ungrateful to his sub*^ 
j^qts, and offensive to those three great mea present; 
be affected submission to th^ir Qpiqioxi, but resolved 
to ej^ecute this work genU; aud g;;r^dciajly« 

The fi<<st step he thought most necessary was to- 
i;uin the cl^u-acter of these places, aad by dimixiish* , 

iiig respect, he should disarm their dcfeqdera. |a ^ 

pursuit of this intention, and in consequence of his ' J 

new headship of the church, he constituted Cromwe{l|, 
(bis master of the rolls,) a visitQir general, with ordejrs- 
U> appoint commissioners, to visit in jierson all reli- 
gious foundations, and make enquiry in what mtannev' 
the rule of the house was maintained it whether devo^ 
tion^ was ob^secved, good order kept, and how their * 

revenues were expeQ,d^4* I'he commissioners: ap-^- 
pointedby Cromwell, were RicUaud Leighto,n,Thom^fl^ 
liee, and W^iliian^ Petre, doctoi:S: of law ; and lin.- 
J^ohn LoodoG^ dean of Waliingford> with otherS;OJ^ 
little name or note. Cromwell gave iiistjruotioBsi^ 
ui^er 86 beads of inqiuiry. Th^ visitors commeoced;' 
tbfgir labours tUe^LSt^ of Octo,li^> 1&35; in cp|U^-> 
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qucnce whereof the sabseqaent curious document 
appears : — 

** Please it your Lordship to be advertised, at oar 
" comyng to St. Albons on Thursday last, we be- 
*' ganne a visiatcion among the monkes, the abbot 
" being then in London. And because we wolde 
** the more fully knowc the hole state of the thing, 
*' taried the longer in the examination of them : and 
'^ upon Friday last we sent a monition for the abbot 
•' to appear before us, who came hither on Saturday 
*' before none ; who some we have likewise as fully 
^' examined upon all things as we might. And al- 
*' though, as well by the examination of the monkes, 
" as by the confession of the abbot himself, there 
^' doth appear confessed and fully proved, entire 
'* cause of deprivation against the abbot, not only 
" for breaking the king's injunctions, but also for 
** manifest dilapidations, making of giftes, negligent 
** administration, and sundry other causes ; yet by 
^* what meanes we know not, in all communications 
** or motions made concerning any surrender, he 
'' sheweth himself so stiff, that as he saith, he would 
'' rather choyse to begge his bredde all the days of 
** his life, than consent to any surrender. We have 
everich of us severally, and also together com- 
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'^^ muned with him, and also used all fresh motions 
'< as we thought must most farther that purpose ; but 
'^ he continueth always one man/ and waxeth hourly 
'' more obstinate and less conformable : whether he 
so do upon trust and confidence of any friendship^ 
we know not. The premises we thou^^ht our 
'^ bounden duty to signifie unto your Lordship, 
** most humbly beseeching the same, that we may 
" know the king's highness further pleasure by you ; 
*' whether we shall continue in the proofs of depriva-* 
tion against him, and so deprive him, according 
to the order of justice, without longer delay e : 
''which done, the house will be in such debt, that 
'' we think no man will take the office of abbot here 
" upon him ; except any doo it only for the purpose 
** to surrender the same into the king's hands. And 
" by these means we think this thing may most easily 
" be, and with more spede be brought to the king's 
*>* highness purpose-" 

From hence it does appear that this abbot would 
not willingly become an accessary to the suiTcn- 
der of his possessions ; but as Henry had deter- 
mined to have the immense wealth which religious 
foundations would afford his sacrilegious disposi- 
tion, he was not to be diverted from his purpose } 
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neither docs it appeiftr that Abbot Aobert t^t 
tcmporiKed v/ith the commissionetB ; for " At tMic^ 
tih hourly more obatinatt and tess confofiMtbhJ* 
Id the absence of all written evidence^ we shoBld 
conclude that he held his abbacy ttii his deaths 
which occurred after he bad governed eight ye«rs. 
He died in the twenty-ninth year of the reiga Of 
Henry VIII. 

It will not be doubted, we thinks froiA the nctA of 
ttiis kingy that he meant nothings for the profbotioii 
of Divine truth, liberty of conscience^ fofonnktichi 
of morals^ or the protection of public peace ; but 
to depress the church, enrich himself by this 
scandalous sacrilege, and gratify his own brutal 
nature. Notwithstanding, however, that his ma- 
cbinatioHs were always tending to evil^ the just 
providence of a benevolent God had cadged evil td 
circumvent itself ; and from a local ill^ to pr^mt6 
a lasting good, in the Reformation which subset* 
quently followed. 

Richard BoRBMAN> or, a»hed:ffe€ted tobeciUIed« 
DeStbvbkache, prior of Norwich, was mimericaljy 
the forty first and lasft Abbot. He watsr airAuMi to 
Ihe govemfi»ent of this ehmck ia anoe 1686, which 
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he enjoyed but a short time; for, on the 5th of De- 
cember, in the next year, it is recorded the abbot 
and convent of this monastery, through fiar, sur- 
rendered to the king their rich monastery, with 
all the revenues belonging to it, by delivering the 
seal of the convent into the hands of Thomas Pope^ 
Dr. Petre, Mr. Cavendish, and others, the kinged 
visitors, which act is said to have aiTorded matter ot 
example to many others » few enjoying that sedurity 
of conscience which they dared to claim as their 
own. It is fully understood thai Cromwell and the 
l^ing availed themselves of the suggestion in the pre- 
yious letter, where it is said, ** we think no one will 
*' take the office here upon him, except any doo ic 
** only for the purpose of surrendering." That the 
present abbot was advanced for this purpose, his- 
torians do not question ; bu^ all agree in thinking, 
that he was made ^' with no other view than to make 
" a surrender inform" 

Boreman had' given him, for his ready compliance, 
an annuity oif £206. lis. 4d. or 400 marks ; itings- 
bury, the prior, had £33. (is. Bd. per annum ; and 
various small annual siims were granted to there- 
maining monks, thirty-nine in number.— The entire 
revenpes of t)ie abbey, according; io Bugdale, were 
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£2102. 7s. lid. ; and according to Speed, they 
amounted to £2510. 6s.l{d. 

Speaking of this period, and of Sir Wnd. Paulct, 
(afterwards Lord St. John,) our historian adds, the 
writers of his life say, that *' he lived at a time 
^^ when happened the dissolution of abbeys, which 
** was the harvest of estates ; and that it argued 
*' idleness if any courtier had his bams empty. He 
*< was a younger brother, and came to court on 
** trust ; where, upon the stock of his wit, he traf- 
*^ ficked so wisely, and prospered so well, that he 
*^ p;ot, spent, and left more money than any subject 
''since the conquest." He lived till 1572; died 
aged 97, leaving 103 descendants. 

The possessions of the dissolved monastery were 
very quickly dispersed among the interested cour- 
tiers, who had favored the king's views. The mo- 
nastic buildings, with all the ground lying round the 
abbey church, and the parish church of St. Andrew, 
which stood near the north side, were granted to Sir 
Bichard Lee, in 1539 — 40. Sir Richard bad scarcely 
obtained possession, when he began to demolish the 
whole. Part of the materials went to the repair and 
for modification of .the nunnery of Sopwell^ also 
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granted to Sir Richard ; and afterwards, his chief resi-* 
dance. The abbey church was not included in this 
grant, butwas held by the crown till 1553; whenEdw« 
YI. sold it to the inhabitants of St. Albans for £400. 
In the charter of Incorporation, granted by the same 
monarchy it was enacted, that '^ the late parish or 
" chapelry of St. Andrew should form part of the 
" borough of St. Alban, and the abbey church fra 
'^ called the parish church of the said borough.'^ 
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